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The Veas and Nays. 

We shall give in our next a careful analysis of 
the Yeas and Nays in each House of Congress en 
the most important questions whieh will arise in 
the course of the Revision of the Tariff. They 
will be so arranged that every man may observe 


beth the general aspects of the divisions and the} 


position of his own especial Representatives in 
the two Heuses. Let these divisions be carefully 
heeded. 


et 
A Sign of the Times. 

On the 20th of May a Special Election was 
theld in the County of Washington, Pa. for a Mem- 
‘ber of Congress in place of Hon. Josepu Law- 
RENcE, deceased. The County is very equally 
divided in politics, having given majorities for 
Gen. Harrison at the two last Presidential Elec- 
tionc, but were generally giving majorities for the 
the opposite party, which carried it triumphantly 
last fall. The candidates at this Election were 
Tuomas M. T. McKenyan, (Whig,) and Wit- 
LAM Patterson, (V. B.) botis able and popular 
men, who have in turn been repeatedly chosen to im- 


McKennan was this time elected by some 300 ma- 
jority. But the material point which we would 
notice is the fact that each party through its Con- 
vention placed itself distinctly on the ground of 
Protection, and recommended its candidate as de- 
cidedly favorable to a Protective Tariff. This is 
an auspicious sign for the future. 
The Tariff, &c. at Washington. 
Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in 
WasSHINGTON, dated May 21, 1842. 

‘‘Cash duties must prevail. Jewelry raised 
with proper discriminations. There appears to be 
a want of common sense in many of the discrimin- 
ations proposed. See the miserable one of a cent 
on tea—leaving out coming from India; and so 
indeed it must come from London and be given to 
British bottoms! The duty on hides must be left 
off. They were astonished when I told them that 
the necessities of the Government had brought the 
Administration and Protectionists together. In 
fact with discrimination (which the President ad- 
vocates) a higher Tariff will be required than the 
Tariff advocates would have ever asked for. The 
merchants should look after the Tariff—it needs 
@are, and has bearings of great moment to them. 

Your Home League has obtained much consid- 
eration here: the proceedings of the Convention 
areal! filled with matter which was wanted. It brings 
im part before the Country the magnitude of our 
manufacturing and mechanic resources, and the 
ability of the country to sustain itself in war and 
peace. Considering the haste with which it was 
got up, it confers great credit. The unexampled 
progress of the Leagues is noticed by the dullest 
politicians, and they have ensured fair protection 
to Home Industry, if there is intelligence enough 














to make proper discriminations. Merchants, Man- 
ufacturers, Mechanics, &c. should be constantly 
represented here. It is impossible for members of 
committees to be conversant with the vast multi- 
plicity of details of different occupations, and the 
British agents are constantly presenting wrong 
views and perverting. They are bold and perse- 
vering and will thrust themselves where a modest 
American would never have the assurance to enter. 





THe Germans—Home Inpustry.—The Ohio 
State Journal states that a large portion of the 
Germans of Hamilton, Ohio, have signed the 
Home League pledge. This is no more than we 
should expect from a class of men distinguished 
for their untiring industry. They, as well as na- 
tive citizens, have a deep interest in the great 
National question: whether our Government shall 
fostes American labor by the aid of reasonable du- 
ties on foreign imports, or shall compel all classes 
of laboring men in the United States to struggle 
on without the least protection at home, and against 
the low wages, great capital, and restrictive sys- 


‘| tems of the old world! 
portant stations by the vete of the County. Mr. | 


No man leaves volutarily his native land East 
of the Atlantic and emigrates to this country with- 
out the hope of improving his condition. And 
we regard every new comer, however poor he may 
be, if honest, able and willing to work, as adding, 
not only to the strength, but to the productive 
wealth of the Republic. Let no one then misre- 
present us by asserting as has beer done, that we 


‘}are hostile to adopted citizens, or to any worthy 


immigrants from foreign countries. All we con- 
tend fer is, that our National Government ought 
to encourage and protect to a reasonable extent 
every really useful, and practicable branch ef do- 
mestic industry in the United States; that we 
possess in an eminent degree all the elements for 
becoming a great _anufacturing as well as a great 
agricultural and commercial People; and that it 
is the duty of American Statesmen to develope 


those. elements by the aid of wise legislative en- 


actments. Without such aid the growing of cot- 
ton, the great staple of our Southern States, 
would not have been introduced, or have prospered 
te any thing like the extent now witnessed. Pro- 
tection has increased the production of this im- 
portant staple from nothing, or next to it, up to 
nearly one hundred million dollars’ worth per 
annum; while it has diminished the cost of growing 
and cleaning it to three-fourths of the original ex- 
pense. 

The honest cultivators of American soil, who 
are numerically the true sovereigns of the Union, 
ought to say to the rich capitalists of the old world: 


‘Come over to this country and erect your manu- — 


facturing establishments, where you can have an 
unfailing hydraulic power upon the banks of our 
mountain steams, or at the Falls of Niagara, for 
propelling your machinery, and the treble benefit 
of a provisions, cheap raw materials, and the 
best market in the well for your manufactured 
goods.” [Buffalo Commercial. 
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HOME INDUSTRY CONVENTION. 
APPENDIX.* 
COTTON. 
The following facts should satisfy the Cotton 
Planters of the disadvantages to be expected from 
their mistaken free trade and non-protective poli- 
cy, and of the necessity there must soon be for the 
exercise ef a very different policy, for the protec- 
tion of their own best interests. 
INDIA COTTON. 
Extract from the Bombay Times, July 1, 1841. 

In the article of Cotton alone, it appears we 
have received a supply exceeding that of the same 
period in the previous year by 38,538,303 lbs; or, 
assuming a screwed bale to average 34 cwt., equal 
to 105,874 screwed bales. 

On carrying out our inquiries further, and ex- 
aming inte the supplies of cotton brougkt to mar- 
ket during the /welve months ending the 31st May, 
we find that the result is well calculated te aston- 
ish those who have not been marking the progres- 
sive increase of this product, but have been dwel- 
ling with fancied security on their recollections of 
what used to constitute a /arge supply, viz: 200,- 
000 to 250,000 bales. It appears, then, that, from 
the Ist June, 1840, to the Ist June, 1241, the im- 

rts of cotton into Bombay have amounted to 
174,212,755 lbs. ; or, on the previous average of 
34 cwt. to the bale, 478,606; little short of half a 
million screwed bales. This is a larger quantity 
than America produced up to the year 1826, and 
more than was consumed in England during the 
same year. In 1825, the entire productien of the 
United States amounted only to 169,860,000 lbs. ; 
though, 12 years after, in 1837, it had reached 
444,211,537 lbs. (Vide McCulloch, article ‘ Cot- 
ton.”’ 

ye further encouragement to the cultivators, 
we may state that the eonsumption of East India 
cotten, in Great Britan, has increased in a greater 
ratio than that of any other quality whatever. In 
1816, 2t which period the average price ef Amer- 
ican uplands was 184d., and that of Surat 154d., 
the consumption of American was 4,036 bales, and 
East Indian 207 bales per week. In 1839, when 
the average price of uplands wac 7,875d., and Su- 
rats 5 3-4. the consumption of American was 15,- 
644, and East Indian 2,142 packages per week ; 
the increase in 23 years of the last being in the 
ratio of ten to one, and that of the first barely four 
toone. Inthe same period the consumption of 
Brazilian, Egyptian and, West Indian qualities had 
not doubled. 

Extract from the Circular of Messrs. Freeman & Cook, da- 
ted London, January I, 1942. 

The cotton trade with India for the last two years 
has been highly important, in every point of view. 
The imports in 1841 reached nearly one-third those 
from the United States; which has had a very de- 
pressing influence on the value of American cotton. 
The manufacturers, however, have been benefited 
by an ample supply, at very low rates. The im- 
ports from India for the three yeers preceding 1840 
averaged only about half the present amount of 273- 
6000 bales. Last year there were taken for home 
consumption of India 148,800 bales, against 
117,000 in 1840; for exports, 65,900, against 
61,160; leaving the stock 157,500, against 98,600 ; 
aciuded trom page 96. 


L. of C. 








averaging about 4d, being 10 per cent. lower than 

the prices of last year. 

Extract from the Circular of Messrs. Freeman & Cook, da- 
ted London, 1,1 


The extensive public sales of East India cotton 
on the 20th last month attracted considerable at- 
tention, there having been offered no less than 30,- 
000 bales. So large a quantity was seldom brought 
forward by the East India Company, and excépt in 
June, 1836, no sale of equal magnitude has taken 
place for the last twenty years. It was, however, 
soon discovered that exporters were in possession 
of considerable orders from the continent. The 
experiments which the East India Company are 
making for the improvement of this staple are 
likely to be attended with success; for they have 
recently received some very interesting specimens 
of cotton, produced in the province of Bengal, both 
from native and American seed. There was an 
excess of 51,149 whole, and of 1,524 half bales, in 
1840 over 1839. 


Consumption of Cottton in the United States, not 
including any manufactured West of Virginia 
or South of the Potomac, except in Pittsburg 
and Richmond. : 

Crop of 1826—’27, 103,483 bales. 
Crop of 1827—’28, 120,593 bales. 
Crop of 1828—’29, 118,853 bales. 
Crop of 1829—’30, 126,512 bales. 
Crop of 1830—’31, 182,142 bales. 
Crop of 1831—’32, 173,800 bales. 
Crop of 1832—’33, 194,412 bales. 
Crop of 1833—’34, 196,413 bales. 
Crop of 1834—’35, 216,288 bales. 
Crop of 1835—'36, 236,733 bales. 
Crop of 1836—’37, 222,540 bales. 
Crop of 1837—’38, 246,061 bales. 
Crop of 1638—’39, 276,018 bales. 
Crop of 1839—’40, 295,193 bales. » 
Crop of 1840—’41, 297,288 bales. 
[ Hazard’s Register. 

Export of Cotton Manufactures of home manu- 
JSacture from the United States. 

1835..-. ++ $2,858,000/1838....... $3,758,000 

1836..+04+ ee 2,255,000) 1839......+ «+ 2,975,000 

1837...... ee 2,831,000|1840........ 3,549,000 


Other Statements recently made to Congress, 
prove not less conclusively, the importance to the 
planter of encouraging the home consumption of 
his cetton. The successful competition maintained 
in this branch of industry also shows that an assu- 
rance of the home market, has stimulated Ameri- 
can enterprize and skill, and that under such cir- 
cumstances, labor will fiad its reward, but not 
otherwise; and also that it not only reduces the 
price of the article manufactured, but creates a sue 
perior article. 

It appears, also, that until lately our Cotton Ma- 
nufacturers have dene a fair business; but, within 
two years last past, the British Manufacturer has 
greatly injured the S. A. market for our sales, by 
sending their cheap goods there, made of their 
India Cotton, and marked with the names of Ame- 
rican manufacturers. These can be made 2 or 3 
cents a yard cheaper. Their Cotton is obtained 





about four cents less than we give for ours ; and 
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~ they furnish an article, very similar in appearance, 


« Comme jal tabies. There is no doubt, however, 
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‘the price of labor is also ene cent a yard cheaper, 
as we pay deuble for the same work. All the 
coarse goods in Europe, it is thought, will seon be 
made of India Cetton, which, having the advan- 


4age of three cents per yard in price, will effectu- 
ally destroy our South American, if not our home 
market. 

The cotton manufacture, as an important branch 
ef American industry, takes date from the year 
1816, under the specific or minimum duty of that 
year, and the introduction of the power leom—those 
two important events having been in fact contem- 


poraneous. Its rapid extension has been without 
parallel in the whole history of commerce. It 
reached the consumption of 100,000 bales in 1825, 
and now amounts to 300,000 bales, or 120,000,000 
of pounds. The present consumption is equal to 
the whole export of the United States up to the 
year 1820, or the whole consumption of American 
cotten in Great Britain up to the same period, and 
exceeds our export to France previous to the year 
1840. The article first produced in any quantity 
‘was a novelty in commerce. A fabric, stouter and 
heavier than any thing heretofore in use, was pro- 
duced, and became a favorite article of consumption 
from its first introduction. It soon became an ar- 
ticle of export to different parts of the world, which 
has continued to increase up to the present time.— 
In this way, it soon attracted the attention of British 
manufacturers, and became an object of imitation ; 
and these imitations, under the name of domestics, 
mow censtitute a very large branch of trade, but with 
this peculiarity: the British are enabled to use a 
cheaper material, the growth of India, mixed with 
‘a small propertion of American cottons, by which 


at a lower price, but essentially inferior in texture 
and durability. 

This superiority in quality has been so far ap- 
—- in foreign countries as to cause a regu- 
ar increase in our experts of this description of 
goods, as wil] appear on reference to the annual 


ruat the British inferior imitations find a sale in 
greater quantities in the same markets. It is 
‘worthy of remark, that the identical article of this 
manufacture, which sold at thirty cents in 1816, is 
now selling at 74 cents the square yard. The ar- 
ticles of cotton, sail duck, negro cottons, and cot- 
ton drilling, now articles of very large consumption, 
are alse of wholly American origin, being entirely 
unknown in commerce until their production in 
this country. It is believed that this coarse de- 
scription of cottons caa be manufactured in this 
country as cheap or cheaper than they can be made | 
‘in England from the same quality of cotton; the 
difference in the value of the raw material in the 
two countries, estimated at fully two cents the 





pound, with some advantage in the use of water 
power, being more than sufficient to balance the 
advantage of greater cheayness in the price o 
labor in England. 

It is probable that something more than one-half 
-the quantity of cotton manufactured in the United 
“States is employed in making the foregéing and 

kindred descriptions of goods. 

Another impertant branch of the cotton manu- 

facture is the finer description of shirtings and 
other white geods, of which very nearly the whole 











consumption of the country is supplied by our own 
manufacture, with the exception of light muslins. 

The branch of the mauufacture, however, most 
important and interesting in its character at the 
present time, in its connection with the tariff, is 
unquestionably that of printed calicoes. This 
manufacture was commmenced about the year 
1825; and so rapid has been its progress, that, 


| from the most accurate calculation, (according to 


the preceding table,) it new amounts to full one 
‘handred and fifty millions of yards per annum, of 
the value of at least sixteen millions of dollars, 
and employing a eapital of twenty-five millions. 
There is no nfanufacture whatever requiring @ 
combination of so much mechanical and chemical 
skill as this. Its introduction has been attended 
with much labor and difficulty, with the outlay of 
very heavy expenses; but the object has been ac- 
complished ; and we can challenge a comparison 
in this fabric, in designs and colors, with the most 
beautiful productions of France or England. 

The foregoing analysis will have shown that the 
question of a protective tariff bears very differently 
on different branches of the cotton manufacture. 
The edarser fabrics, with which we supply foreign 
nations at the rate of about three millions of dol- 
lars per annum, in free competition with the British, 
it is quite obvious, are very little, if any way, affected 
by any tariff whatever. The only effect of epening 
our ports te this description of goods at a very low 
duty, or no duty at all, would be the influx of the 
inferior British imitations, made from Bengal cot- 
ton, whick could of course be sold at a lower price, 
but which would prove to the consumer intrinsically 
dearer than our own manufasture,made from Ameri- 
can cotton. 

So far as relates to the finer qualities of plain 
cottons, a very moderate square yard duty will. pro- 
tect the manufactures now in existence. It is in 
reference to the article of printed calicoes, and 
other fancy goods, that the questivi of the tariff 
assumes its chiefimportance. The minimun» duty 
on dyed or printed cottons, under the acts of 1828 
and 1832, was 8$ cents the square yard, under 
which the manufacture has attained its present 
importance ; and there is little doubt that is would 
have been carried still farther, but for the act of 
March, 1833, by which this protection has been 
gradually reduced, and for the uncertainty what 
may be our legislation for the future. 

A specific duty of six cents the square yard would 
probably be sufficient to protect the lower branches 
of this manufacture, embracing the larger portion 
of it, and in which competition has carried down 
prices to the lowest average rate of profit in other 
branches of business. But it becomes a question 
of general expediency, whether policy does not re- 
quire such protection as shall secure the preduction 
of the more expensive and beautiful of these fabrics 
in this conntry. The means and facilities exist. 
But in this description of goods, more than most 
others, the application of capital to it will depend 
on the rate of protection. The actual expense of 
printing calicoes varies very little between this 
country and Europe; it is, however, something in 
their favor. But in the supply of articles of fancy, 
where so much depends on taste, and where so 
great an outlay of capital is necessary for its grati- 
fication, it will hardly be undertaken without 4 rea 
sonable assurance of having the market, without the 
interference of heavy foreign importation, which, in 
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articles of this kind, which do not admit of being 
held over from season to season, might prove wholly 
ruinous. We would not suggest carrying this prin- 
ciple to an extreme; but we are warranted, from 
the experience of the past, in believing that a spe- 
cific duty of ten cents the square yard would almost 
immediately furnish an abundant supply of the 
higher class of prints, at rates quite as cheap as 
they can be imported. 

The point, how ver, which we would respect- 
fully urge upon Congress is, that the duty, what- 
ever its rate, should be specific, either in the form 
of one fixed duty on the square yard on all cotton 
manufactures, only discriminating between these 
which are and those which are net dyed or print- 
ed; or, as in the existing law, under the form of 
a minimum, with an ad valorem duty on all goods 
costing above a specific rate. The first mode has 
the advantage of simplicity, and is much more 
equal in its operation than would be supposed 
without an accurate examination into the facts of 
the case. 

The difference in value between fine and coarse 
goods being by the yard not very great, the addi- 
tional labor applied to the former is in a great 
measure compensated by the less quantity of stock 
which they contain. Thus the superficial value 
of steut negro cloth, or drilling, will be found 
about equal to that of the fine shirting or printing 
cloth. Should this mode be adopted, and such a 
duty be imposed as considerations of revenue 
alone would dictate, it weuld afford a very ample 
protection to the existing manufacture, without 
‘being liable to the charge of imposing a burden on 
any portion of the community whatever. For we 
assert and challenge inquiry into the fact, that, 
for all the common purposes of life, our present 
manufactures of cotton are intrinsically as cheap 
or cheaper than they can be furnished from any 


‘part of the world. 


The only result of any arrangement of the tariff 
which should, in fact, have the effect te bring into 
the country any additional importation of this de- 
scription of manufactures would be the intreduc- 
tion of fabrics made from the inferior cotton of 
India instead of our own, or, in the case of print- 
ed calicoes, the introduction of more flimsy fabric, 
with false and fugitive colors, offering a tempta- 
tion of eheapness to the uaskilful, but substituting 
articles intrinsically dearer to the consumer than 
our own manufacture. 

By official returns from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, it appears that the average of the last four 
years gives 21,852,618 as the number of square 
yards of dyed or printed goods imported, costing, 
not exceeding the present minimum, of thirty-five 
cents the square feet; giving aa average of over 
twenty cents the square yard as the actual cest of 
this description of goods, and leaving the amount 
of 1,589,509 dollars, or one-fourth of the whole 
ques imported, as costing over thirty-five cents 

e square yard. Suppose that considerations of 
revenue should establish thirty per cent. on the 
cost as a proper rate of duty, and the principle be 
adopted of one specific rate of duty—the forego- 
ing data show that a duty of about eight cents the 
square yard would be the rate to give that average 
result. 

It may be observed, that there are ne objects of 
importation which can more properly be denomi- 
nated luxuries, and on that greund subject te a 


high rate of duty, than the finer class of fanciful 
prints which are now imported; neither is there 
any article in which there is more liability to 
frauds on the revenue under an ad valorem duty. 

The importation of white cottons is now very 
small; the average of the last four years being 
1,415,893 dollars in value, of which six millions 
of square yards cost on the average seventeen 
cents, leaving something less than 400,000 dollars 
costing over thirty cents the square yard. Con- 
siderations of mere revenue would fix a uniferm 
square yard duty at five or six cents at least. If 
it is thought expedient to encourage the manufac- 
ture of muslins, a still higher duty would be 
proper. 

We cannot urge upon Congress too earnestly 
our conviction that, whether in reference to reve- 
nue alone, or the protection of our interests, the 
duties should be specific, either in one fixed duty 
by the square yard, or in the form of a minimum, 
under which the manufacture has risen to its 
present importance, We would prefer the lowest 
possible minimum duty to a simple duty of thirty 
per cent. ad valorem. The skill requisite to an 
accorate knowledge of the value of printed cot- 
tons presents and insuperable obstacle to a home 
valuation at our numerous ports of entry, on any 
principle approaching equality, and no article af- 
fords greater facility for frauds under any ad va- 
lorem duty. 

Withont going into a general consideration of 
the principles in suppert of the system of so ad- 
justing the duties on imports as to favor the in- 
dustry of our own country, we cannot refrain from 
calling your attention to the signal triumph of 
these principles, and the great advantages which 
the country derives from them, when applied, as 
in the case of the cotton manufacture, under cir- 
cumstances of the most favorable character. The 
raw material was the production of our ewn 
country. The improvements in its manufactures, 
one of the proudest triumphs of human art, re- 
quired the outlay of great capital in the necessary 
machinery; for propelling which, our streams of 
water furnisbed a power unappreciated, if not un- 
known. The tariffs of 1816 and of 1828 were 
successively enacted, giving the mest ample pro- 
tection to the manufacture. What has been the 
result? The facts already stated—the applica- 
tion of capital to the manufacture with a power 
end rapidity without any precedent. The calling 
into action a raass of human labor, previously dor- 
mant and inactive; and all this with a constant 
reduction in the price of the commodities pro- 
duced, and an extension of the application of 
this, our great staple, to new products and uses. 
Will any political economist pretend that these ef- 
fects would have followed without the stimulus of 
a protective tariff? No, It was the assurance of 
a home market which gave confidence to capital- 
ists, and has thus produced these results. ‘4 kas 
thus produced that competition which has reduced 
prices and profits to the lowest — points. 

It is true that all branches of the cotton manu- 
facture are at present in a state of miserable de- 
pression. Notwithstanding the low price of the 
raw material, our stocks have accumulated to a 
most inconvenient degree, and, without the slight- 








est hope of profit, threaten us with heavy loss. 
We attribute this depression in a great measure 
to the deranged state of the currency throughout so 
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great a part of the United States, and the glutted 
state of fereign markets, arising out of over pro- 
duction, and our trade in this branch ef manufac- 
ture in England ; but it is not to be concealed that 
the late reduction of the tariff, with the conse- 
quent heavy importations, and the uncertainty 
which hang ver the proceedings of Congress on 
thut questivn, +4 very much to the gloom and ap- 
prehensions which now attach to this interest. Lt 
would seem to be no time to try new experiments 
with this great interest, when the whole or prinei- 
pal effect of so cutting down the tariff as to in- 
crease the imports of cotton manufactures would 
be the substitution of goods made from inferior 
foreign cotton, in the place of our own better sta- 
ple. That such a policy should be sustained by 
the representatives of the cotton-growing States, 
at the very moment when Great Britain is strain- 
ing every nerve to supply herself with this staple 
from her own dominions, and with great apparent 
success, would imply such a self-sacrificing devo- 
yotion to abstract theories as is, we believe, with- 
out exam ple in the histery of the world. 

In conclusion, we confidently rely on the wisdem 
of Congress, in the proposed arrangement of the 
tariff, to protect the interest of both planter and 
manufacturer frem the injury which weuld result 
to both from a “derangement of the system 
which, so advantageously to them and to the 
whole country, has grown up under our previous 
legislation. 

From the same statements before the Commit- 
tee ef Congress, it appears that cotton faetories 
have not paid 5 per cent on the capital invested 
It is the surplus of the foreign manufactures, 
thrown suddenly into our market, and dispesed of 
at auction, that does the greatest injury to our cot- 
ton and all other manufactures; the lew prieed 
cottons abroad, witness thinks, are made of the 
cheap India cotton ; goods can be made of that ar- 
ticle and sent into this country much cheaper than 
the same same goods can be afforded fer, made of 
our. own cotton. India cotton bears in England 
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duty of twenty per cent, the English can drive us 
ont of our own market with goods made of India 
cotton. As goed a quality of goods cannot be made 
of India cotton as of ours; for such low priced cot- 
tous an ordinary ad valorem duty would not be a 
protection; it should be specific on a valuation.— 
From the low price at which the inferior goods are 
made abroad eut of the cheap cotton and low labor, 
and of their large surplusses sent ever, these would 
very much interfere with our own articles- Cheap 
goods, muslins, &c. are sent in here invoiced at | 
1-2 or 2 cents per yard, on which the 20 per cent 
duty would be a mere nothing ; these, probably, 
cannot be manufactured as cheap—but from their 
pauper population and large surplus, they are obli- 
ged to send them abroad to be sold st any price.— 
there are, by the census, over 2,000 000 cotton 
spindles in the United States; and about one-fifth of 
the cotton crop is manufactured in this country.— 
If our cotton manufactories were all stopped, our 
entire consumption of cotton goods would all di- 
minish one-half of the present amoxnt, on account 
of our inability to purchase. According to witness’ 
observation, wherever the duties have beer pro- 
hibitory, the reduction of price in this ceuntry has 
been greater than ir other articles—for instance, 
coarse cottons, nails, boots, coarse shoes, leathr 
&c. The reason for this is, that the security of the 
home market has created a home competition and 
enterprize that has operated more on prices than 
when the articles might be imported. 
ee 


CALICO PRINTING. 


The number of Calico Printing Establishments 
in the United States is 37, with 120 machines, 
and 626 tables, printing 101,300 pieces of 30 yards 
each, weekly; or 5,267,600 pieces, or 158,028,000 
yards per annum; which, atan average of 11 cents 
per yard, is $16,500,000. 

Capital for manufacturing the above 

quantity of cloth.....eeeeeesee $17,500,000 

Capital for printing... .sseeeees 7,500,000 








about two-thirds the price ef American; under a 


SOM iieen da ches. cn nes OF $25,000,000 











Value of Cotton Goods imported annually from 1835 to 1840. 
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a | 
2§ | Dyed, printed White. Hosiery j|Twist, Yarn,|Markeens di-!Allother man-Total value. 
~ & land colored.. gloves, mitts,! and Thread |rect from Chi-| ufactures. 
k and bindings. na. 
1835} 10,610,722} 2,738,493 906,369 544,473 9,021 558,507 15,367,585 
1836} 12,192,980| 2,766,787 1,358,608 595,290 28,348 974,074 17,876,087 
1837 | 7,087,270) 1,611,398) 1,227,267 404,603 35,990 744,313 11,110,841 
1838| 4,217,551 980,142 768,856 222,114 27,049 384,618 6,599,330 
1839) 9,000,216} 2,154,931} 1,879,783 779,004 3,772 874,691 14,692,397 
agit 1840 3 93,694 917,101 792,078 387,095 1,102 513,414 6,504,484 
s Cottons. Cotton twist, yarn and thread. 
2 Dyed, printed, or colored, not] White, not exeeeding 30 cents}Unbleached and uncol-|Bleached er colored, not 
= exceeding thirty-five cts per| per square yard. ored, notabove 60cents} above 75 cents per lb. 
ae square yard. per pound. 
e 
: Square yards. Cost. Square Yards. Cost. Pounds. Cost. Pounds. Cost. 
1835} 39,691,043! $8,715,939) 14,243,926! $2,354,192 7,566} $2,972) 285,127} $128,018 
1836} 44,577,811 9,394,133; 12,344,921; 2,114,328 854 451 27 1,587 133,434 
1837} 23,549,575| 5,124,786! 5,119,408 931,482; 39,486 10,318} 150,201 63,868 
1838 15,605,733 3,133,876|} 4,634,309 779,366 12,090 7,053 91,737 37,473 
1839} 32,559,271, 6,612,315) 9,859,151) 1,728,754 678 314! 163,778 64,614 
1840} 15,618,092} 2,968,719) 4,393,341 698,088) 127,416 28,848| 96,339 33,646 — 
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The forgoing table gives, for the average of the 
Jast four years, whole import of dyed, printed an< 
colored cottons $6,049,433, costing not exceeding 
85 cents the square yard $4,459,924; number ol 


square yards 21,852,615, at an average cost of 


20 41-100 cents per square yard ; leaving of those 
costing over 35 cents the square yard the annual 
value of $1,589,509 ; but the yards not being given 
no average of the cost can be made. 

Whole import of white cottons $1,415,893, cost- 
ing not exceeding 30 cents the square yard $1 ,034,- 
422; number of square yards 6,001,302, at an ave- 
rage cost of 17 2-100 cents the square yard ; leav- 
ing of those costing over 30 cents the square yard 
the annual value of $381,491, of which the aver- 
age cost cannot be given. 


TOBACCO. 
We give the following cogent remarks and facts 
recently communicated to the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, by P. Triplett, Esq. : 


Te protect American commerce and the pro- 
ducts of American industry from foreign prohibi- 
tions, duties and regulations, by countervailing du 
ties, all other means having failed ve accomplish 
that object, I believe is a duty now enjoined as 
well by the interest as the honor of our country. 

Previous to the formation of the present Censti- 
tution, the impossibility of the several States, 
while acting each for itself, protecting their com- 
merce and the products of their industry, when 
shipped to foreign ports, from the prohibitons, bur- 
densome duties, and oppressive regulations impo- 
sed on them by foreign nations, was felt and ac- 
knowledged by all as one of the greatest evils aris- 
ing from the then existing state of things; and a 
strong anxiety to have this evil corrected is known 
to have been one of the strongest inducements to 
the formatien of the present Constitution, and be- 
yond all question was one of the chief arguments 
urged for its adoption by the States. 

No well informed man will contend that the Con- 
stitution wuuld ever have been accepted by the 
people, if it had not contained the clause by which 
the pewer and the correlative duty of regulating 
coramerce with foreign nations was taken from the 
several States and bestowed on Congress, as one of 
the departments of the Federal Government. 

Although the oppressions on our commerce from 
these prohibitions, duties, and regulations, of 
nearly every nation in Europe, have been contin- 
ued ever since the Constitution granted the power 
and imposed the duty on Congress of regulating 
commerce with foreign nations, yet, up to this 
time, that duty remains undischarged; and each 
foreign nation, without any regard to reciprocity 
or equality of duties, has been permitted to take 
counsel wholly frem its avarice, without any re- 
gard to justice, until they have ceased to fear 
that our Government will seek redress by the only 
means in its power to enforce it. 

The result of this abandonment of its duty by 
Congress, anc | aving commerce to take care of 
itesl{, aided '. 
department he | 2en able to give it by exercising 
the equivocal power of regulating our commerce 
with foreign nations by treaty stipulations, has 
been such as was naturally to be expected; and 
we find that these exactions have increased, until, 
at this time, the following facts exist: 





uch assistance as the Executive | 


_— 





The preduce of the labor of the citizens of the 
United States shipped to the various nations of 
Europe, amounting annually to abot $90,000,000, 
pays an average tax of over 100 per cent., while 
the productions of all European nations imported 
into the United States, amounting annuaily to about 
$100,000,000, pay an average tax or duty of less 
than 20 per eent. 

In other words, from the produetions of the la- 
ber of the citizens of the United States, from 
which those who own the soil and perform the la- 
bor of producing and transporting the produce to 
market receive $90,000,000, foreign nations, by 
means of duties levied in different ways, receive 
$98,000,000. 

It is not to be wondered that the agriculturists 
of the United States have not prospered in pro- 
portion to their industry, when they do not receive 
one-half the benefit of their own labor. 

With a genial climate, a rich soil, and industry 
and economy on the part of our planters and far- 
mers, unsurpassed by any in the world, their ag- 
gregate prosperity and wealth is far less than that 
of the owners of the soil in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, or any nation in Europe, exercising the 
sume skill and industry in the cultivation of the 
earth. It is the duty of the Representatives in 
Congress te inquire into the cause from whence 
this effect springs, and apply the remedy, if one 
can he found within their power. 

I have endeavored to find eut this cause, and 
sincerely believe it principally, if not wholly, pro- 
ceeds from the fact that our farmers and planters 
are not permitted to trade with the subjects of 
foreign nations on equal and reciprocal terms; but 
on the contrary, they or their agents are com- 
pelled to give more than one-half of the produce 
of their farms and plantations, or, what is the 
same thing to them, more than ene-half the money 
it would sell for, to obtain the privilege of import- 
ing and selling the remainder in Europe, while 
the citizens of European nations give less than 
one-fifth of the produce of their labor for the 
privilege of importing and selling the remainder 
in the United States. 

In figures, the matter stands thus: 

The products of American industry 

sell in Europe, after deducting 

freight and charges, except duties, 

for (in round numbers)...-...--. $204,500,000 





Of which we receive....-....---. 91,000,000 
And lose, in paying duties,........ 113,500,000 
The products of European industry 

sellin the United States, after de- 

ducting freight and other charges, 

except duties, for...........-- 90,000,000 
Of which the Europeans receive... 73,000,000 
And lose, in paying duties........ 17,000,000 


Showing the average amount of duties levied by 
the nations of Europe on our exportations to them 
to be upwards of six and a half times as great as 
the average amount of our duties levied on their 
exportations to the United States. 

But, great and unjust as this inequality is on 
the total amount of exportations from the United 
States, it becomes still more startling in its man- 
ifest injustice when examined as to a partic- 
ular export, the staple, to a great extent, of 
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bacco pays in Great Britain, since the 15th of 

May, 1840, a duty ef 75 cents per pound, or up- 

wards of 1,250 per cent., valuing the pound of 

tebacco at six cents; In Austria, within a fraction 
ef 60 cents per pound, or 1,00 per cent. ; in Prus- 
sia, 304 cents per pound, or upwards of 500 per 
cent.; and France levies, by her Regie, or indi- 

rect duty, about one dollar per pound, or 1,666% 

per cent. 

On the amount of average annual va- 
lue of tovacco skipped from the 
United States for the years 1839 
and 1840 to wit, on .........-- 

There is levied by the other Euro- 
pean nations an annual tax of.. 

Showing che amount for which 
American tebacco sells in Europe, 
exclusive of freight and other 
charges, except duties, tobe.... 41,688,685 

Of which foreign Governments retain upwards uf 

three-fourths, and the tobacco planters receive 

less than one-fourth. 

After this plain statement of facts, is it to be 
wondered at that the tobacco-growing States 
have increased in population and wealth less than 
any other of the agricultural States of the Union, 
and that the whole agricultural community of the 
whele Union, considering the productiveness of 
the soil, the capital, industry, skill, and economy | 
used, have increased in prosperity less than either 
the mercantile or manufacturing portions of their 
fellow-citizens? No individual or community can 
prosper, unless they get at a fair proportion of the 
benefit of their own labor. 

I cannot persuade myself there is one Ameri- 
can statesman who will not acknewledge that a 
corrective must be found for this evil; and, before 
they can with propriety object to the remedy now 
proposed, it is their duty to propose one equally or 
more likely to prove efficient. 

Entreaty, protests, attempts at negotiation, 
urged with a zeal and ability by our Government 
at home and our ministers abroad, equal to the 
importance of the subject, for fifty years, have 
failed, and there is no other remedy atts counter- 
vailing duties. 


$9,225,145 
32,463,540 


In the words of Mr. Jeffersen, in a edie he | 


made to Congress on the 16th of December, 1798, 
on the subject of commercial privileges and re- 
strictions, ‘‘Should any nation, contrary to our 


wishes, suppose it may better find its advantage | 


by continuing its system of prohibitions, duties, 
and regulations, it behooves us to protect our citi- 
zeas, their commerce and navigation, by counter 
prohibitions, duties and regulatione, also. Free 
commerce and n* igation are not to be given in 
exchange for restrictions and vexations ; nor are | 
they likely to produce a relaxation of them.” 


My own opinion is, that an additional duty of 
. ten per cent,, with a prosdective annual increase | 
of five per cent. on such articles as might be se- 
lected by the committee, when imported from na- 
tions of whose prohibitions and duties we have 
cause to complain, with a proviso that such addi- 
tional duties should cease with a cessation of the 
regulations and duties of which we complain, 
would speedily bring the relief we desire. 

The average annual consumption of Great Brit- 
tain for 1838 and 1339, of the leaf tobacco of the 
United States, may be fairly estimated at 18,000 
hogsheads annually, which, at 1,200 pounds, is 


21,600,000 pounds. The duty on which, at 
three shillings per pound, renders a nett revenue 


of.. SOC eee ween eee eee ee ee eee £3,240,000 
Licenses........ staying Ne en 52,000 
Nett revenue ........----- o2---. 3,292,000 
Charge of collecting, estimated at.. 270,000 
Deske DOCU 6 d.d kiicd Ke dcéicbees £3,562,000 


Which, at $4 85 per  ponnd sterling, is ‘equal to 
$17, 275 ,700—being equal to about two-thirds of 
tse expenses ef their navy, and about equal to 
the whole expenses of the Government of the 
United States of America. 

In 1837 the monopoly of tobacco produced to 
the French treasury a nett profit of 59,000,000 
francs, equal to $11,013,333. The profits gained 
by the 25,852 authorized retailers amounted to 
11,809,773 francs, equal to $2.204,490. 

Russia levies a duty of over 200 per cent.; 
England over 800 per cent.; in a great part of 
Germany near 100 per cent. on first cost; and 
France, Spain, Italy and Austria, derive enormous 





profits from their system of monopoly. It may 
safely be said that Europe levies a revenue of 
about 30 millions of dollars on about 100,000 
hogsheads of American tobacco, which cost in the 
|| United States about 7 millions. These enormous 
duties and restrictions are of the most serious in- 
jury to our agricultural commercial interests ; 
the the total nett revenue of the United States, 
derived from all articles of importations from all 
parts of the world, according to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the two years end- 
ing 31st December, 1838, was an average of $16,- 
866,017. 


STATISTICAL TABLE showing the aggre- 

gate amount of Manufactures of Vobacco, num- 
|| berof Persons Employed and Capital Invested 
| 
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in the United States. 
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EasTERN STATES. 3 : & by 

| Maine....-....-c. $18,150 37 $6,050 

New-Hampshire - .. 10 500 17 2,100 
Massachusetts....-. 176,264 286 90,500 

|| Rhode Island...... 71,560 123 34,900 

| Connecticut.......- 122,684 233 67,875 

1 EPG Rees sink = cae 

| Total eccsce eese 399,158 696 201,425 

NorTHERN Mipp_Le Srares. 
New York......... 831,570 669 395,530 
New Jersey....... 92,600 106 47,590 

| Peansylvania...... 550,159 950 287,859 

i Ree oe tee 1,474,329 1,725 730,979 

SouTHERN Mipp.e STATEs. 

| Delaware.......... 17 34 5,800 

| Maryland ........- 232,000 978 125,100 
Virginia .......... 2,406,671 3,342 1,526,080 
North Carolina... .. 189,168 482 91,065 

Total...... coos 2,827,256 4,136 1,748,045 

Cotton Growine STaTEs. 

} South Carolina..... 3,500 7 5,000 
Georgia....-..---- 9,568 83 6,313 
Alabama......-..- 2,260 i: (aieeianins 
Mississippi......-- 10 ee eccese 
Louisiana «e..-.--. 150,000 414 95,000 

) Tennessee...... ... 89.462 259 247,475 

Totalsiei ccs. 254,795 715 353,788 
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STATISTICS......... | Continued. 
Value. Pers’ns. Cap. invstd. 
WeEsTERN STATES. 


Kentucky......... 413,585 587 230,400 
Ohio.cccccccceee. 212,818 187 68,810 
Indiana ........... 65,659 88 24,706 
Tllineis ...... 2-00. 10,139 24 3,093 
Missouri.......... 89,996 188 51,755 
Arkansas ......... 750 3 250 
Michigan ......... 5,000 12 1,750 
Florida ....... doce 10,460 21 5,246 
Pe is cdelctsbis 40 2 ecccce 


District of Celumbia 37,280 ee 16,950 


Total......--.. 845,747 1,112 402,954 
ie 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATISTICS ON 
GLASS. 


Cost of Materials for mak- 
ing a blast of 7,200 box- 
es of window glass, in an 
8 pot furnace ........ $9,916 80 
Labor fordo ........ eeee 19,640 40 
29,557 20 
There are establishments enough in the country 
te supply the domesticdemands. Under a greater 
reduction than four-tenths the glass manufacturers 
eannot exist in this country, the difficulties arising 
principally from the price of labor. Labor con- 
stitutes a little over two-thirds the cost of the ma- 
nufacture. The additional cost of soda ash, which 
is all imported, gives some addition to the cost of 


f 








the manufacture. The risk, insurance, or wear 


and tear of property and materials; to cover 
which and make a fair profit, the manufacturer 
should receive 15 per cent. en his business. The 
Tariff sheuld be modified so as to make an addi- 
tional duty of ene-third on extra thick window- 
glass; thus, of ordinary glass, sixteen thicknesses 
make aninch. The French make a glass which 
goes about twelve thicknesses to the inch, which 
pays no more duty than the thin, although it sells 
for about 50 per cent. more. There are 10 win- 
dew-glass establishments, having about 14 furna- 
ces, in New Jersey, which employ about 650 
workmen, and support a population of ever 2,300 
persons, who obtain their provisions from the 
neighboring country. The glass establishments 
arein a sandy part of the country, which would 
otherwise be barren and of little value. A num- 
ber of glass factories have gone down, under the 
reduction of the tariff—three in New Jersey. 

The following will be the duties after June 30, 
1842, at 20 per cent., on the foreign costs and 
charges, viz : 

Duty under act of 1832. 
Vials and bottles not exceeding 6 oz., 20 cts. $1 75 
Do do over 6 and under 16 oz. 50 cts. 2 25 
Green and black bottles, not exceeding one 

quart, $1 eeeseeeeeveceaeeeaeeeeee eteeee 2 00 
Green and black bottles, exceeding one 

quart, $1 OU iets sees bene ne aesdsseuie 2 50 
5 gallon demijohns and carboys, a piece 

15 cents eeee wwe e eet eeePtananeen tease oo 95 
5 gallon demijohns and carboys, of smaller 

size, from 5 to 10 cents............-- 28 





A Table showing the duties on Foreign Window Glass. 
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Fer 50 feet. 


Pr. 50 ft.} Dols. cts. 


Dols.cts. | Dols.cts.| Dols. cts. |Dols.cts.| Cents. |Per 50 ft: 





6 by 8 to 
8 by 10 
8 by 11 to 

10 by 12} 8 francs = 149); 1 75/1 61 
10 by 13 | 8 francs=— 1 49] 2 OO|L 83 
10 by 14 to 
18 by 20|12 francs = 223, 2 GO/1 844 
12 by 22 to 


8 francs = $1 49 | $1 50/1 38 


1 26 -|1 14-/102 - 66 -} 30 72 





-|1 46-1 31 -|117 -73 -| 29 88 
-|1 66 -|1 49 -|1 32 - 81 -| 30 |$1 02 


-|1 69 |1 534-'138 -| 914 45 93 





28 by 32 |14 40-100 fr.—2 68 | 2 00/1 85 2-5)1704-5/1561-5|1 41 3-5) 974-5) 54 88 


28 by 36 to 
34 by 42 124 francs 











=4 46 | 2 00!1 89 
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The difference between the duty previous to the | 


reduction on the 3lst December, 1841, and the 
duty after the reduction to be made on the 30th 
June next, will be from— 

6 by 8 to8 by 10....$1 44 per 100 feet. 


& by 11 te 10 by 12.. 1 76 do. 
10 by 13 -- 2 04 de. 
“10 by 14to 18 by 20.. 1 86 de. 
12 by 22 to 28 by 32.. 1 76 do. 
28 by 36 to 34 by 42.. 1 32 do. 


or an average of 1 70 per 100 feet. 








The importation of glass since the year 1820 


into the United States has, with hardly any ex 
ception, been shipped on the foreign manufactu- 
rers’ account, and consigned to their agents, a 
large part arriving in foreign vessels. Attempts 
have repeatedly been made by American mer- 
chants to import on their own account, but they 
have in all cases soon relinquished the attempt, as 
they could supply themselves cheaper from the 
agents of fereign manufacturers in this country. 
The manufacture of flint glass was begun in 
this country in 1817, but did not extend or flou- 
rish until 1824, From that period it extended 
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importation of fereign glass, whi~h still continues, 
depressed the business, and reduced the number 
of manufactories. 

The tonnage employed for transpertation of ma- 
nufactured goods annually, isestimated at 4,800 
tons, equal to constant employment of 450 tons. 
Glass shipped toforeign ceuntries, 700 tons, equal 
to constant employment of one vessel of 100 tons. 

In consequence of the gradual reduction of the 
tariff, the quantity of imported glass has increased, 
and from the year 1836, the manufactories have 
declined, and at the present day it has to struggle 
against the large importation of glass under frau- 
dulent invoices, as the large seizures in New 
York in 1839, will prove. 

The duties on cut glass by the act of 1832, were 
three cents per pound, and 30 per cent. ad valo- 
rem on cut glass, and 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
and two cents per pound on plain glass. The 


two cents specific duty was laid to counteract the. 


British Government bounty, equal te three cents 
per pound. The English government taxes the 
glass manufacturers withan excise duty of £49 
sterling on one hundred pounds weight of giass 
made by them ; but if they export the same to a 
foreign country, they are repaid the £49 sierliog 
and a clear bounty of ten shillings and six pence 
per 100 pounds is paid to the exporter. This is 
equal to three cents per peund of glass so export- 
ed; and this bounty is net derived from any tax 
on materials used by the manufacturer, but is, in 
the full sense of the word, a clear bounty to en- 
courage the consumption of fuel, materials, and 
labor, and to enable the exporter to be a successful 
competitor in foreign countries. 

To preve the effect ef 23 per cent. ad valerem 
duty on imported glass, [ will take for example an 
invoice of flint tumblers, (for tumblers encer large- 
ly into the consumption of glass in th:s country,) 
and say 1,000 dozen flint tumblers at 1s. 6d. ster- 
ling (the usual price entered at our custom-house, ) 
$360. 20 per cent., at £480 sterling, is duty 
$72. The averege weight of flint tumblers, as en- 
tered at custom-house, is 5,500 pounds per 1,000 
dozen, which, at 12s. 6d. the cwt., as bounty 
= upon exports in England, amounts to $165, 

ing ninety-three dollars more than the 20 per 
cent. duty. 

These flint tumblers are of the best kind and 
most costly, of plain glass; but the bulk of the 
importation is in tate tnmblers, which weigh the 
same, but never cost more than two-thirds the 
price of the flint glass, which, on that scale, will 
reduce our duty one-third and bring the seventy- 
two dollar duty down to forty-eight dollars; but 
the bounty of three cents per pound being the 
same, as ne distinction is made between rough or 
common giass or the best of plain flint glass, 
gives the importer $117—more than enough to pay 
freight, shipping charges, breaking, and expense 


opening. 
Thus the manufacturer in England can place, 
at that rate of duty, all his plain glass in this coun- 
try at less than the cost of materials and labor te 
him in England. The importation of glass has 
been steadily on the inerease in this country since 
1836. 

The policy of the English Government in grant- 
ing the bounty on rude er coarse glass, the same as 
on the best finished, is to enable the manufacturer 





, 








to export the greatest quantity of produce of their 
soil, say in labor, fuel. lead, soda ash, silex, clay, 
&c., S&c., all these being the product of England, 
The tariff of 1832 gave the manufaeturers of glass 
a protection of twe cents per pound on plain, 
and 20 per cent. ad valorem on cut glass; three 
cents per pound and 30 per cent. ad valorem.— 
This canrot be considered inreasonable, for it 
never prevented importations to the extent of half 
the consumption in the country. 

The true mode tofavor the honest importer, and 
to add to the revenue, at the same time giving rea- 
sonable protection to the manufacturer, would be to 
place all the duty in a specific form. The 
amount of Missouri or Western pig lead that 
would be required for all the glass consumed in 
this country will not fall shor: of 7,000,000 lbs., 
and would probably for exceed that amount. 
ee 
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Tue SHoE anD LEATHER Business or Massa-- 


CHUSETTS presents some important facts in con- 
nection with this branch of industry, which merits 
a place among the statistical information embraced 
in this volume. Itis undoubtedly the largest ma 
nufacturing interest in the country, producing 


commodities to the amount ef more than $50,000,-- 


000 annually, and giving employment to no less 
than 100,000 persons. 

The statistics of Massachusetts show that that 
State alone can produce annually $18,000,000 
worth ef beots, shoes, and leather, and in the 
production of these articles employs no less than 
40,000 persons. 

This vast business is carried on without any 
connexion with corporate institutions, being sus- 
tained entirely by individual enterprise. No ma- 


_chinery is employed, steam and water power being 


inapplicable to the production of these articles.— 
Thus it will beseen, that unless protected by go- 
vernmeatal duties, our laborers must compete hand 
to hand with the pauper labor of Europe, which 
they cannot do as successfully as in those branches 
of industry in which meehinery can be brought to 
operate. It appears, by careful investigation, that 
at least 40 per cent. of our products are manual 
labor, a large proportion of whieh is performed by 
women; the State of Massachusetts alone em- 
ploying 15,000 females in the business which we 
represent. 

Unless proteeted by governmental duties above 
20 per cent. ad valorem, it will be impossible to 
compete with the productions of England, France, 
and Germany, owing to the extremely low price 
oflaborthere. It appears that, during the reduc- 
tion of duties under the provisiens of the compro- 
mise act, importations have greatly increased ; and 
since the last reduction of three tenths, the arrivals 


have been much larger than at any previous pe- 


riod. 

One gentleman in Boston, who, in 1835, sold 
but $300 worth of French boots, in 1841 imported 
and sold $10,000 worth of the same article. 

Orders are now going out to Germany for a 
coarse description of goods, giving evidence that 
the cheaper articles of Europe are te be thrown 
into our market, as well as the fine productions of 
Franee. The relative cost in the two merkets is as 
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65 to 100, and the relative cost of Gerraan Shoes | 
is still lesa. 

That the duties be specific isa point that we 
would press as one of the greatest impertance, 
both as regards the protection of our manufacture, 
and the revenue which that protection proposes to 
raise, to prevent the frauds and impositiens which 
are practised upon the authorities of the country, to 
prevent our merchants from being driven out of our 
ownimporting market by the management of fo- 
reign monopolists. 

Tke French manufacturer wishes to send an 
invoice of boots to this country; he has them 
packed in cases, sends them to some village a few 
miles from Paris, and at a few hours’ notice sells | 
them at auction ; his agent is the enly bidder ; he 
buys them at a price which saves him 75 per 
cent. of the duty he would have paid on the true 
invoice. Still his invoice is true, sworn to by the 
auctieneer, and eur laws can charge him with no 
wrong. 

As ad valorem duties are upon cost and charges, | 
the foreign importer can get his goods clear ef 

rt 10 percent less than our merchant, and the | 


_ 








uty omitted besides. In consideration of this the 

following duties are recommended : 
Ladies’ silk shoes and slippers.......... $0 25 
Ladies’ prunella, stuff, kid, leather, morec- 

co, and other materials.............. 20 
Children’s prunella, stuff, kid, leather, mo- 

rocco, and other materials............ 12 
Gentlemens’ beots and bootees.......... 1 25 
Ladies’ boots and bootees ............. . 50 
Gentlemens’ partially manufactured boots, 

bootees and shoes..........-...-.... 1 00 
Ladies’ partially manufactured boots, boe- 

tees and shoes..e. eeeeee eecees eeeeee 40 
Each dozen calf skins, finished......... 4 00} 
Each dozen morocco skins, finished... ... 3 00 
Each dozen kid skins, finished .......... 2 00 
Each dozen sheep skins, finished........ 1 25 | 
Partially manufactured skins and skivers.. 1 00 | 
Each pound bend and sole leather ....... 80 | 


But if it shall appear more consistent with the 
conflicting interests that are gathering around this |; 
question to establish a fixed valuation, we would | 
respectfully submit the following, for your censi- 
deration : 
That each pairof ladies’ silk shoes and slip- 
pers be deemed worth not less than..... $1 25 | 
Kid, morocco, prunella and other materials 1 00. 
Childrens’ prunella and other materials... 60 | 


Gentlemens’ boots and bootees.......... 6 00) 
Ladies’ boots and bootees.........--.... 3 00) 
Gentlemens’ partially manufactured boots, 

bootees and shoes ..... ineenn cottensiban 5 00 


Ladies’ partially manufactured boots, boot- 


$66 BOE SHOEE. occictewsddecocces é0eh 2 50 
Each dozen calf skins, finished.......... 20 00 
Each dozen morocco skins, finished...... 15 00 
Each dozen kid skins, finished........... 10 00 
Each dozen sheep skins, finished........ 6 00 
Sheep skins partially manufact’d andskivers 5 00 


Sole and bend leather per pound -....... 40 

If there were only an ad valorem duty on foreign 
valuation, the result will be quite different. 

The manufacturer wouid send out an invoice to 
his agent here, not as he would charge the pur- | 
chaser, but at what he pleases to call the cost of | 
the article. 
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low-priced articles will be brought inte our mar- 
ket, such as under the specific duties have never 
been exported to any extent. 

Shoes which cannot be sold at less than 65 
cents, can be bought in France for two francs, say 
38 cents; but like the finer kinds, would be in- 
voiced by the French manufacturer at one third 


less, say @t......-......-. seeccececcecce 20 
On this pay 20 per Cent ooeesees encesccees 5 
Expenses ......---- wose cececce a <gcagons 3 


Making the cost here........ 33 
This will come into competition with the article 
which we cannot afford at less than 65 cents. 

<a 
SUGAR. 

Suear 1n Lovistana.—There are some inter- 
esting particulars connected with this staple pro- 
duction in the above State, which are worthy of 
notice in this place, as showing that the South as 
much needs a Protective Tariff as other portions 
of the country. 
In consequence of the Tariff of 1836 Planters 
invested largely in this business, and from 1816 
to 1828 the annual production increased from 
15,000 hogsheads of 1,000 pounds to 45,000 
hogsheads. 
In 1828 the capital invested and the power used 
in this branch of industry was estimated as fol- 
lows :— 
308 estates coos cece svccccesceees $34,000,000 
Manual power, a’ -ut 21,000 hands 


Animal, about ..... 12,000 ¢ borses 


and oxen 
Mechanical, about.. 1,640 


horse 

“a we power 
That hromnt 1828 to 1830 383 new 
estates were undertaken, which 








required a further eutlay of about $16,000,000 
Making a total outlay, for 691 es- 
tates, of about eee ce ee eee «ws $50,000,000 


Under the tariff of 1816, the State of Louisiana 
was already supplying one-half of the sugars re- 
quired for the consumption of the United States, 


|, and was bidding fair soon to meet the entire con- 


sumption. 
Before these 383 estates could be brought into 
full operation, the tariff of 1834 was adopted, and 


| 156 estates have already been compelled to aband- 


on their sugar works, under the effect of this act; 
that its further action cannot fail to annihilate this 
important branch of national industry. 

That the sugar estates yet in operation number 
525. 

That the power used thereupon is estimated as 
follows : 

Manual, about.....eescece++-- 40,000 hands. 
Mechanical.......2esececessss 10,000 horses. 

That the annual expenses of a well regulated 
plantation are computed at $50 per hand. 

That these estates, with their increased ma- 
chinery, have required, at a low valuation, a cash 
investment of at least $52,000,000. 

That the annual average crops do not exceed 
70,000 hhds., or seventy millions of pounds of su- 
gar, and three hundred and fifty thousand gallons 








Under anad valorem duty, large quantities of of molasses. 
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That the product of such a crep, at 
6 cents for sugar and 20 cents for 


molasses, would be..ee- eereeeee $4,900,000 | 


That, deducting expenses therefrom, 
say fifty dollars per hand........ 2,000,000 


There would remain nett.....2+.-- $2,900,000 
or 5 57-100 per cent. on the capital invested. 

That the nett product of the same cror at 54 
and 18 cents, would be $2,480,000, or 4 ,J-100 
per cent. 

That the net product, at 5 and 17, would be 
$2,096,000, or about 2 80-100 per cent. 

Louisiana, with its uncertain climate and ex- 
pensive operations, caunot produce sugar under 
five and a half cents; while, in the West India 
Islands, with their genial climate and cheap ope- 
rations, muscovadoes can be produced so as to 
yield a fair remuneration at two anda half to three 
cents. 

It never could have been the intention ef the 
National Government to destroy a branch of in- 
dustry invelving a capital of $52,000,000. 

It is an axiom in commerce, that where a ne- 
cessary of life is not commensurate to the demand, 
the cost of production of such commodity has little 
to do with its price in market. 

This axiom is fully evidenced by the influence 
exercised by eur crops over foreign markets. 

The crop of Louisiana for 1835-36 was re- 
duced to twenty-five thousand hogsheads, and 
prices advanced to 11 cents; yet muscovadoes ad- 
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vanced in Havana to 64a 7 cents, or nearly 100 
per cent. 

The Louisiana crop for 1836-’37 was ar aver- 
age one, and prices receded in Havana to 24a 4 
cents, and in New Orleans to 54 a 6 cents. 

The gradual reduction of the tax on foreign su- | 
gars is nothing else but a premium granted to for- | 
eign industry, which will have to be paid by the 
consumers. 

Cuba and the West India Islands now draw 
from us the whole of their provisions. Were they, | 
by a continuation of the most suicidal policy, to | 
become eur only supplyers of sugar, they would | 
not require a dollar more of our exports, whilst | 
they would draw from this country at least five | 
millions of specie to pay for the sugars necessary | 
to meet the deficiency that would be occasioned 
by Louisiana. ‘ 

We can only be saved from actual ruin by the | 
revival of the tax of 1816 on foreign sugars. 








Statistical Table, showing the aggregate number of SUGAR 
REFINERIES, VALUE OF PropucE, CHOCOLATE Manvu- 
FACTURED, CONFECTIONARY MaApbE, MEN EMPLOYED, | 
CaPITAL INVESTED in the Uni States :— 








| ments in machinery, as the only means of com- 





STATISTICS.......... [Continued.. 















Refin’r’s. Value.Choc’lte.Confec. Men. Capit’l 

Maryland, ...... 6 176,000 11,400 73,450 102 104 
Virginia, ....... 1 483,850 15 16,200 
N. Carolina, .... 3,300 1 1,000 

Total,....+... 7 176,000 11,400 132,100 127 124,070 

SouTHERN SratTeEs. 

S. Carolina, .... , on apne —— = Van 
Georgia, ........ 
Alabama,....... 13,800 15 6,120 
Mississippi, ..... 10,500 2 
Louisiana, ....... 5 770,000 7,000 20,000 101 351,000 

Total,........ 6 770,500 12,000 76,333 242 449,87" 

WESTERN STATES. 

Kentucky,....... 36,050 28 14,250 7 
CE casoccccice 1 3,000 60,450 43 26,800 : 
Indiana, ........ 4,000 3  1,000- 
Illinois, ........- 2,240 3$ 825 
Missouri, ......-- . 1,000 1 500 
Michigan, ...... 3,000 3 1,200 
Dist. of Columbia, 7,00 11 2,800 

Total, 1 3,000 114,240 92 47,375 

a 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURES. 





0S As an additional fact, in evidence of the ob 
stacles opposed to the interests of our Agricultural- 
ists and Woolen Manufacturers by Foreign Agents. 
and Manufacturers—te say nothing of the loss to 
our Government of the revenue by frauds and 
the mistatements of Free Trade theorists—the 
Cellector of this port stated a few days since, that 
revenue on but six millions of dollars had been 
collected on eighteen millions worth of Foreign 
Woolen Manufactures at fair invoice prices, im- 
ported and passed through eur Custom House. 

The following examples of the depreciation of 
Agricultural interests and of labor in the manufac- 
ture of Woolens, as the consequence of inadequate 
protection, may be generally applied. 
Statement respecting the wollen manufacturing 


establishments, in the county of Windsor, Ver- 
mont, in 1837 and 1841. 








Value of real No. ot pounds Cost of 
Years. estate and of wood man- the wool. 
machinery. ufactured. 
1837 $611,006 $902,000 $466,740 
1841 218,000 276,500 100,382 z 
Number Amount Amountof Number of 
of laborers id for agricultural persons sup- 


Years. employea. abor,. roductions ried b 
as cd beabiee ese cu 


wool. lishments. 5 
1837 723 $168,160 $65,400 1,745 4 
1841 218 50,448 16,700 523 





Prices paid for the average quality of wool, as 
ratsedin Windsor, from 1835 to 1841, inclu- 





sive. : 
Years. Price per lb.| Years Price per lb. 

1835,...--- 62cents.| 1839....... 42 cents. 

1836 ..... 065 1840.....-- 40 

1837 ....... 50 1841....... 36 
1838....... 40 ; 


From the statistics presented by the Glenheim 
Ce’s. Woolen Factory, Fishkill, N. Y. it would 
appear that notwithstanding their great improve- 


peting with Foreign Manufacturers, yet this, with 
all similar establishments, must be broken down it 
no better encouragement is afforded Home Indus- 
try by the Government. They employ 170 hands 
with 500 dependants, paying them $35,000 annu- 
ally for wages and consuming about $100,000 worth 
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EASTERN STaTEs. 
Maine, .......... $16,900 18 $6,000 | 
N. Uampshire, .. 11,200 10 — 3,100 | 
Massachusetts, .. 2 1,025,000 37,500 137,300 220 374,300 
Rhode Island,... 14,500 15 4,500 
Connecticut, .... 31,800 16 12,800 | 
Total,.....++- 2 1,025,000 37,500 211,700 279 400,700 | 

‘ NorRTHERN MIDDLE STATEs. 
New York, ..... 7 385,000 5,000 386,142 416 474,656 
New Jersey, .... 1,000 2 500 
Pennsylvania,.. .20 891,200 14,000 227,050 197 272,450 
Total,.......27 1,276,200 19,000 614,192 615 747,606 

SouTHERN MIDDLE STaTEs. 
Delaware,...... 6500 9 2,500 





of Agricultural products. They paid in 1823, 
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—_——— — 
50 cts. per yard for making, $4 Broad Cloth, for | neglect of 


which they now pay but 15 cts; then 10 cents the 
pound to spin yarn, fer which they now pay but 2 
cents and the cloth that then sold for $4,50 now 
sells for $3. Half of the Woolen Manufacturers 
during 19 years have become bankrupt, and less 


than 50 pret. duty on the foreign cust of Woelens || 


would not sustsin the American Manufacturers. 


They have paid but 2} per cent per annum for 18 
years. 


i 


CABINET FURNITURE. 


This subject has reeeived from the friends of 
Home Industry less attention, compared with its 
importance in the aggregate of American labor 
sought to be prosected from foreign competition, 
than most other branches of business. The rea- 
son has been, that no representation of the evils 
under which American Cabinet-makers suffer has 
as yet been made, although few now need the fos- 
tering aid of protection more than they. Individ- 
ual complaints of the depreciation of their business 
have often been made, yet no statistical facts have 
been collected with the view to memorialize Con- 
gress on the subject. 

That the interests ef this class of our manufac- 
turers should receive prompt and efficient attention 
there can be no doubt, when it is known that the 
wages of men employed in the business are new 
reduced from $12 and $14 per week te from $6 
te $8. As anexample—washstands of mahogany 
which formerly sold for $2 50 and which cannet now 
be manufactured here for less than $1 75, are im- 
potted by the Agents of French manufacturers, 
and sold at auction in this city for seventy-five 


our ewn, should not be duly considered.. 

No one need be told the difference between an 
abundance and a scarcity of the precious metals, 
|| as a circulating medium, in its effect upon the la- 
| bor, enterprise, and happiness of the people. If 
| then they be desirable as a means of contributing 
to this important object, their shipment abroad for 
the encouragement of the same objects there, and 
the production, as a consequence, of the very reverse 
here, a wrong is done to ourselves. We are now 
suffering under such a wrong; and the paralysis 
of industry which we seek to avoid is the first and 
paramount evil arising from this unwise and un- 
natural policy. As these metals are the basis of 
our circulating medium, and represent two- 
thirds of the additional currency, it follows that 
their withdrawal removes not only that basis, but 
the additional circulation created by it, and hence 
the transportation to Europe of $8,000,000 in spe- 
eie to pay foreign labor during the past year, with- 
|draws from use, among our countrymen, of $24,- 
000,000. Ifthe amount of specie transported be 
still greater, as is alleged, the consequence is in 
the same ratio. If this be continued for a series. 
of years, we need not compute for the reader the 
amount withdrawn, or the amount of labor denied 
our own courtrymen and given to foreigners— 
these facts are now too plainly seen and felt to 
require such calculations. 

It is evident that Custom House returns are but 


| a poor criterion by which to judge of the actual 


amount of specie thus withdrawn, er the value of 
imported goods,, yet we cannot omit to give the 
| following letter from the Collector ef this Port, ad- 
dressed to the Vice President ef the State Home 
League, in proof of the amount shipped from one 





cents. About the same comparative price pre- 
vails in numerous other articles of cabinet furni-| 


ture imported and sold under like circumstances, | 


place : 
Custom House, New York, 3 
March 7th, 1842. 


The parts of these articles are made complete. || , 51®—In reply to your note of the 5th inst. if og 4 A 


fe that the amountof specie ex frem this Port 
form you tha mg or > 


with tenons and mortices, and in that state packed '| during the interval between the Ist tober and the Ist 
and shipped to the American market, where, || of February last, was $2,919,639. 


being put together, they sell at a profit, though 


epee DWARD CURTIS, Collector. 


vastly below the prices at which an American labor- | To Mr. Jacon T. WALDEN, New York Institute. 


ercan live. The result is, that great quantities 


of French cabinet wares are sold at our auctions } 





at prices cerresponding with the difference be-| IMPORTATIONS 


tween French and American labor, and hence with 
profit to the foreign manufacturers, but with inevi-. 
table destruction to our own. It maybe fairly | 
asked, under these circumstances, if our legisla-| 
tors will look with indifference on the prostration | 
of the labor of our countrymen at the shrine of for- | 
eign cupidity. Without refering to the duties| 


which have heretofore protected the American | —— 
mechanic in this department of labor, and the re-| eer 
duction of the duty, to which he has now to | 


mit, it has been suggested that they cannot com- 


pete with the foreign manufacturer, unless pro-| 
tected by a duty of from thirty-five to fifty per| 


cent ad valorem, or specific duties affording equal 
and yet more certain protection. 





SPECIE. 

It is worthy of consideration, at this period of 
depression and prostration of American enter- 
prise and labor, if the effects of the transporta- 
tion to foreign countries of large quantities of spe- 
cie for goods we should have made ourselves, and 
for the support of foreign labor to the unnatural 


Into the United States of the produce and man- 
ufactures of various countries of Europe, from 
October 1, 1838, to September 30, 1840: 
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Russia, .....+..++ $589,205/$1,833,955| $2,485,160) 24 
Prussia, Uke 23,903 > 40,954) ae = 
(pat 33474 44.249] 47 
| 720.191; 1,612,243; 55 
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45,955 65,872| 30 
11,337 26'707| 65. 
603,303 1,772.918'! 65 
8,192°702|  25,052.098| 67 
382.953 405,331| 5k. 
372.455| 1,169.748| 68 
1 621 76 
71.819 452| 8S 
1,498,673] 2,186,648) 9,685,S21| 40 
$89,036,520 
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The following is a summary of articles paying || 


ad valorem and specific duties, and the amounts 
respectively, per annum : 


Manufactures of Tin, Pewter, Lead, 
Wooden Ware, paying duties, ad 


valorem eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereenee eee $443,487 
LeetRel ound eric codsecceciccccecess 1,005,707 
Marble ee@enereeeaeeeeee ee ewer eeeeee 11,331 
Gold and Silver, Precious Stones, . 

Watches and parts of....-...2.++ 1,079,399 
Glass and Earthenware, — ..aa, &c.. 5,365,522 


Plated, Gilt, and Japanned Wares, 


Saddlery, &c..ssessccccscsceses 845,209 
Prepared Black Lead Pencils, Quils, 

Paper Hangiags, Hair Cloth and 

SeOGAE cae coes coceccccccecccce 307,303 
Copper Bottoms, Braziers’ Copper, 

Sheet and Rolled Brass, Silver, or 

Plated, Wareccoscoccccceccecce: 11,437 
Raw. Biicowns cov cocvceccnseccete 39,258 
Indigo ....eeasees+eee1,168,761lb. 1,171,644 
Wool Manufactured, exceeding 8 cts. 

per pound. ....~..-++++526,654lb. 171,918 
Articles not enumerated, paying a 

duty of 5, 10, 12, 124 per cent.... 404,411 | 


15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 and 50 per cent. 50,540,400 


Merchandize paying Specific Duties. 
Flannels, Bockings, and Baizes, Car- 
peting, Floor Cloth, Furniture, Oil 
Cloth, Cotton Bagging, 3,206,819 





991,740 


square yards.... sees sececcosees ! 
Wines—Madeira,Red,other of France 

in bottles, Sicily, Sherry, Red of 

Spaia and Austria, all others..... 

seeseseseecesees 6,543,219 galls. 3,441,697 | 
Foreign Distilled Spirits 3,792,718 ** 2,222,426 | 
Molasses.........+-. 23,094,677 4,364,234) 
Vinegar, Beer, Ale and 

PORT cvev cocecces: WISH 255,802 | 
Oils—Sperm Whale, Olive, Castor, 

Linseed, Rapeseed... 2,395,242 “ 1,252,330 | 


Manufactures of Wool, paying ad valorem duties 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Blankets, Ho- 

siery, &e. eeeseeee ee aevn ee ee aeee - $10,277,109 
Woollen and Worsted Yarns, 363lbs. 368,958 





$10,646,067 | 
Manufactuaes of Cotton, paying ad valorem duty { 


Dyed, Printed, White Hosiery, Twist, 
Nankeens, &e eeereeeeceeaeeer ee - $14,692,397 
Dyed, Printed Silks, from India and 


Other places... ..cccseccecsesees 2,608,003 
Dyed, Printed, of Flax, Hemp, Hats, 
Caps, and Bonnets ......eee0e+++ 3,603,089 





SILK. 

The following communication on this subject, 
from Mr. Jacque, answering as a supplementary 
report, was received so late as to preclude its in- 
sertion in its proper place. 

SILK BUSINESS. 
[SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT BROUGHT IN BY MR. JACQUES.] 

The tariff being a law made not only for revenue 
but for the encouragement of either agriculture or 
manufacture, it is proposed to show, as concisely 
as possibly, the method for securing its benefit, so 
far as the silk business is concerned. 
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It is generally known that, for nearly two years, 
no farmers or planters have ventured to embark in 


the silk culture, because the experience of the past 


seasons has taught them that, in this country, there 


is no market to afferd them the oppertunity of sell-, 


ing such quantities of cocoons as they might raise, 
as the raw silk of this country, exported to Europe 
cannot at first equal that raised there, and as 
the difficulty of selling it would be very great, no 
one has dared to undertake here any reeling estab- 
lishments, nor will any ene venture to do so with- 
out being assured of having purchasers here 
among manufactures, who would alone afford them 
a profitable market; in consequence, this import- 
ant branch of culture, instead p+ aan by time, 
has, on the contrary, retrograded and fallen into 
complete neglect. 

My conviction is that manufactories undertaken 
in this coumry, can alone create a market and en- 
courage the silk culture. If, then, the manufacte- 
ries alone are te encourage the silk culture, they 
must themselves be encouraged. The only way 
to encourage and establish the silk manufactories 
in this country is to give them a chance te make 
a prefit large enovgh te overcome the first difficul- 
ties they will unavoidably have to encounter, by 
the enactment of a law establishing a difference in 
duty as large as possible between the raw material, 
which they will not find abundant here for some 
time, and the manufactured goods with whicht 
will have to compete, thus assuring them of the 
stability of a protective tariff for several years; 
and when the raw silk raised in this country shall 
be sufficient to supply a part of the material want- 
ed by the manufaciurers, thon I am convinced it 
would be a proper time to give to agriculture a 
great encouragement, by putting on the raw silk 
imported here a heavy duty, equal almest to a pro- 
hibition of it. A tariff by specific articles would 
readily establish a difference in the various kinds 
of silk goods which will require to be encouraged. 

’ My opinion is that the first manufactories to be 
encouraged here are those of sewing stl/k and other 
similar articles, which can be done easier and 
with more profitable use of the raw silk at first 
raised in this country; and the articles of velvet 
and serge are made easily, and well adapted for 
the customs and habits of the inhabitants of this 
country, and alse for an immense consumption. 

I am aware that laws to this effect were passed 


4 in 1832, and that the silk business did not reap 


any real advantage therefrom. This may discour- 
age the enactment of similar laws; but every re- 
flecting man may easily perceive that the bu- 
siness of manufacture is by no means analogous to 
speculation, by which great profits are sometimes 
realized in a short time. But the business of 
manufacture is of long duration, and it was sub- 
subject, in the beginning, to many mistakes, and 
e«pecially from inexperienced hands, as has 
been the case here, but it always affords a posi- 
tive profit if patiently persevered in and rightly 
managed. 

It sems tome to be the duty of legislators to 
enact such a law, as it will not only reflect honor 
upon them, but call forth the gratitude of future 
generations, which will feel the benefit of the intro- 
duction into this country ef such an important 
branch uf business. 
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Statistical table, showing the aggregate amount of Wool, Tobacco, Rice, Cotton and Sugar rais 
ed in the United States: 
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EASTERN STATES. 
Meltticoccas case 1,465,551 30 ecccce eocece 257,464 
New-Hampshire os 1,260,518 415 eeeces eeece 1,162,368 
Massachusetts . ..- 941,906 64,955 ebeasee A: swbaces 579,227 
Rhode Island ..... 183,830 317 evveve}- va waws 50 
Connecticut ...... 889,370 471,657 ecootel® ~~ eéewse 51,764 
Vermont ...... ee-| 3,699,235 585 eeeees eevees| 4,647,934 
Total,......| 8,440,909 537,659 cceces escvees! 6,698,807) $2,555,168 39 
: NorTHERN MIDDLE SratTeEs. 
New-York........ 9,845,295 aa: ae 10,048,169 
New-Jersey ssc. 397 ,207 See. ehtieed ceedece 56 
Pennsylvania .....} 3,048,564 , 8 ee coccce| 2,965,755 
Total, serces 13,291,066 327,654 eecces eeeves 12,313,920 $4,087,7 16 42 
SoutwEerN Mippte States. 
Delaware ...... oe 64,404 on oe 334 nanan 
Maryland ....-.. ee 488.201) 24,816,012} ...... 5,673 36,266 
 . 2,538,374) 75,347,106 2,956 3,494,483; 1,541,833 
North Carolina... ..! 625.044 16,772,359! 2,820,388} 51,926,190 17,163 
Total,......| 3,716,023! 116,935,7 m= 9,823,344| 55,426,680| 1,595,262|$16,006,969 74 
SovuTHERN STATEs. 
South Carolina... 299,170 51,519} 60,590,861; 61,710,274 30,000 
Georgia....-.. cece 37 1,303 162,894} 12,384,732] 163,392,396 329,744 
Alabama....... ee 220,353 273,302 149,019} 117,138,823 10,143 
Mississippi ..... ee 175,196 83,471 777,195} 193.401,577 77 
Louisiana ........ 49,283 119,824] 3,604,534) 152,555,368|119,947,720 
Tennessee........ 1,060,332) 29,550,432 7,977| 27,701,277 258,073 
Total,.eeees| 2,175,637| 30,241,442! 77,514.318| 715,899,7151120,575,757|$84,413,071 17 
WesTERN SrTaTEs. 
Kentucky ......-.| 1,786,847] 53,436,909 16,376 691,456] 1,377,835 
OBhe cstvies ads ee} 3,685,315 DS» < >. aweeush. -.. edeben 6,363,386 
Indiana.......... 1,237,919 ESRC MOL .  edcene 180) 3,727,795 
Illinois .......... 650,007 564,326 460 200,947 399,813 
Missouri.........| 562,265] 9,067,913 50 121,122] 274,853 
Arkansas ........ 64,943 148,439 5,454 6,028,642 1,542 
Michigan .......-. 153,375 1,602 coccee eccece 1,329,784 
Florida ...... spec 7,285 75,274 481,420} 12,110,533 275,317 
Wiscensin........ 6,777 LeeLs: *- weeded pecces 135,288 
IGW Rick ~cwe ddd 23,039 S076] «  .ccces wongec 41,450 
Dist. of Columbia . 707 55,550 vyesasl' . sweatah. - Sweadies 
Total,..eee.' 8,178,479} 71,120,785 503,760! 19,152,880! 13,927,063|$10.500,307 13 
Statistical Table, showing the aggregate amount || New Jersey,..ee+. 35,724 118 10,600 
of Granite, Marble, and other Stone provided, || Pennsylvania,..... 238.831 540 172,272 
Number of Men employed, and Capital Invest- $1,816,032 4,307 $1,185,427 
ed in the United States :— SeuTHERN MIDDLE STATEs. 
Eastern STATES. Delaware,....... 16,600 46 5,000 
Value pro No ofmen Capital | Maryland,....... 22.750 61 17,200 
)_S oes $107,506 305  $160,360)| Virginia, ........ $4,489 233 49.290 
N. Hampshire, .... 16,038 43 5,714 North Carolina, .. 3,350 14 930 
Massachusetts, .... 790,855 970 602,130 $127,189 354 $72,420 
Rhode Island,..... 17,800 29 7,500 SouTHERN States. 
Connecticut, ...... 313,469 692 332,275)|South Carolina,... $3,000 4 500 
Vermont, ......... 33,855 104 18,270 RE a 51,990 199 36,300 
$1,279,525 2,143 $1,132,249 || Alabama, ......- 51,990 22 10,000 
NerRTHERN MIDDLE Starzs. | Tennessee, ..-... 30.100 73 15,860 
New York, ....... 1,541,480 3,649 1,002,555 $98,790 292 $62,660 
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- Valve. Men. Capital. 
Waersns Grates. ae Arkansas, ...-.. — : 
Kentucky,....... 19,592 100 6,212 | Michigan, ....... 2700 «4 = 3,000 
A Rai i 195.831 296 27,496 | Florida,....... . 2,650 36 14,500 
Indiane,........ 35,021 105 6,750 | Wiskonsan,...... 968 8617 400 
Illinois, ........ 74,228 142 14,090 | lowa,...--...... 350 
Missouri,....... 28,110 33 15.025 $374,950 757 $87,403 





Tariffs of Great Britain, Russia, France, Austria and Prussia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 




















1838. 1839. 1840. 

Flour, (wheat,)...... ++ /$3 274 per barrel. $1 54 per barrel. $3 12 13-16ths per bbl. 
Wheat,...ceecccsee+a- 2 56 per quarter. 5 20 per quarter. 
Corn, ..+00+++e00+----| 3 68 per quarter. 1 16 do. 
Rice, (clean,) ........| 3 60 per cwt. 3 60 per cwt. » | 3 60 per ewt. 
Cotton, eeeeeeteeeeeee 70 do. 70 do. 70 do. 
Tobacco, (manufactured)| 2 16 per pound. 2 16 per pound. "2 16 per pound. 

do. ne = era 72 ~~ do. 72 ~= do. Ee, do. 





The duty on flour is regulated by the weekly average price of wheat per quarter in England. For every barrel ada 

t —< in — to that payable on 384 gallons of wheat. A calculation was carefully entered into, which produced 
ve resa 

For the mode of calculating the duty on wheat, I must refer you to the “ sliding scale” of Great Britain. 

on coy on corn is equal in amount to that payable on a quarter of barley, which was ascertained, and the result is as 
ve 

On cotton and tobacco there is a specific duty, over and above which must be added to the amount of duty, when com- 

puted, five per cent., in force since May 15, 1840, 















































RUSSIS 
aff of 1838. Tariff of 1542 

Flour,..+.+. eee ee COCO OE CEE ee meee eee woe cece $3 37 per 6 bushels. 
Wheat, COCO OOOO EE ew ewe ees seeeee eeeces oo ce 
Corn, COPS EEE SET HH OF Bee wwe eH EEE seeeee ee 
Corton, CCPC OREO EOET OF ames sew eee ewes eneeeses 18.84 3-8 per 36 lbs. 18 3-4 per 36 lbs. 
Tobacco, (manufactured) ............-...- -----| 7 50 p. 36 lbs. stemmed/$9 00 do. 

30 p. lb. all other sorts 

75 p. lb. cigars. 1 50 per Ib. 

75 p. lb. snuff in rolls. 

90 p. lb. snuff, rappee 

and all ether sorts. 
“Tebacco, (unmanwfactured,) .....+-.--0+-------| 3 75 per 36 lbs. 4 50 per 36 lbs. 
Be occ dbRe a eter nag btthesedccccesenntespenleebabtnecoesbdccducs 45 do. 
FRANCE. 
1838. 1839. 1840. 
“Flour, (wheat.)......./$4 74.20 per 220 lbs. 10.55 per 220 Ibs. 10.83 per 220 lbs. 
“Flour, (rye,) .....--.. eA ad ‘lg és 6.60 do. 
*Wheat, .......0- ecee ee ee ee -- 463 per 22 gals. 
*Corn, (Indian,) ....... os és os se 3.50 do. 
ee Ee TE 46.75 per 220 Ibs. 46.75 per 220 lbs. 46.75 per 220 bbls. 
ee eee ere e»| 411.40 do. $4 11.40 do. $4 11 40 do. 
TTWRG 000s .cdaccse Prohibited on private ac-|Prohibited on private ac-) Prehibited on private ac- 
count; for the Regie,| count; for the Regie,| ceunt; for the Regie, 
free. : free. free. 








* The items marked thus, do not pay a fixed duty. The tariffon grain and flour is regulated by the average value of 
the former in the home market. The different departments of the kingdom are divided into four classes; the third class 
is subdivided into three, and the fourth into two divisions; and the monthly average price of grair in each of these class- 
es or subdivisions the duty. To show the inequality of duty which results from this arrangement, by the 
meas return fer 1840, it appears that while the price ef wheat in the second class warranted a duty of $1.44 
925-1 220 pounds of four, in the second division of the fourth class the duty imposed did not, under the rule, ex- 
ceed 23 375-1000 cents per 220 pounds of flour. 

t By paying a duty of $1.87 for every 2 pounds 3 oz. 4 dr. ordinary tobacco, to an amount not exceeding, in the whole, 
22 pounds in weight. 


























AUSTRIA. PRUSSIA. 

Cotton, ......... 80 per 123 1-2 Ibs. ||Cotton, ...........-..........|Free. 

Tabacco, (leaf,)../$7 20 do. Tobacco, (unmanufactured,) ....|$3 75.59 per cwt. 

oe EEE ET 43.21 do. Tobacco, (manufactured,) ....-. 751.19 do. 

MN, ccs cocece 1441 do. ION bb ilmin dc BES cob wbioe duds 1 36.58 do. 

Whea', ........ 18 do. TR ccc cas veqeteddithes Gaubes 1 36.58 do. 

Fleer, .........- 19.21 do. Wheai, Seeds, Vegetables, Corn,/( 11.38 per scheffel, 
Barley, Oats ard other Grains, which is 1 552-1600 

Austrian cwt. is 123 1-2 pounds aveir- of a bushel. 

dupois. 

The quintal or cwt. Prussian, 1s equal to 113 381-1000 
pounds avoirdupois. 
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Table of Duties on Articles. 
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A Comparative Statement of the most important articles bearing Specific Duties, as imposed by 
the Acts of 1816, 1824, 1828, and 1832, and by the Bill proposed by the Committee on 

















Manufactures :— 
Stesenent ethan Duties by the several Acts of __| Proposed Bill. 
sie ~~) +1024. ~+~»)~«We28~S=«|«~SC«iS 
Flannels, bockings, and baizes,...... sqyd| 25pe 25 pe 14 16 14 
Carpeting, Brussels, &c. ...--.-..- ” 25 pe 50 70 63 50 
Carpeting, Venetian, &c. ...-.. oome 25 pe 25 40 35 30 
Carpeting, floor-cloth, patent, ...... “ 30 pe 30 pe 50 43 35 
Oil-cloth furniture, .....eeeeee- eee 15 pe 30 pe 25 124 10 
Cotton bagging, .........- aoetienge:..” 20 pe 34 5 34 3 
Vinegar, ...... ceascevcccecsessce Gees | IS pe 8 8 8 5 
BE er ORE, ccanen doowsennen see 6 10 15 15 15 $0: we, < 
Beer in bottles, .......------eee-- “o) 15 20 20 20 mahal 
Ce, Tees enckendicionen eecens as 20 
ir GE cal enadkese enna niouadbe sa 25 25 25 25 20 
GR GRRE. * 60s tpcoebiosacndaveds ‘ 15 40 40 40 374 
ey Es onc cen coud eccuatoeowes as 15 25 25 25 20 
Ge, NING, «- ccccadse secsewudes ss 15 25 25 25 20 
PR GEE, cc cnntnd cocacscecece Ib. 3 3 3 24 -. 2 
Sugar, white-clayed, ...... eves ccee,- “* 4 4 4 34 2s 
Geese, ME, vc cuceencdes etadebiabedc 12 12 12 12 6. 
SAGE, GED, ...000< cémbes pune sent “ 12 12 12 12 6 
Sugar, lump and other refined, ...... “6 10 10 10 10 6 
DEGREE. woccuicooccqes vesece ‘“ 15 pe lspe}] lipe 24 2 
Gc white caupechet>eden ie0sd XT 3 4 4 4 4 
Cs niin catiemcnios seemineihs “ 9 9 9 9 7 
EE CEI, © sae seb dnkime'cdtnen “ 3 5 5 5 4 
Sn aliats ne vetesbhes seaddande “ 15pe 3 3 3 2 
DPT: Ktcbioahiacdégcceneimne « li pe 2 2 2 2 
EN LSAT GE BEIN ay aS « | pe 3 3 3 3 
INE a kchaliti ca calthly deerninn dasdibaiids “ 15 pe 5 5 5 i) 
Saltpetre, refined, ....... eee caccee 3 74 3 3 3 2 
OE onc wunachs acenes teens “ | 7% 3 3 3 2 
Tr (GEE: dakoaahhohes cin esocn “ 1 1 1 1 1 
ND AED cS lalntink nncc-dsasemesces ‘“ 1g 14 13 14 1$ 
Red and White Lead,.............. “ 3 4 5 5 3 
Wc. 5) onk ck karts otic F 1 1 1 ri 1 
I a ane ebiinal vcindite eaten “ li pe 15 pe 5 5 3 
NN OE as oak nedntc dwum dee cu ‘ l5pe lipe 5 5 3 
Lead, pig, Sc... .. cccccs sconce ets i 1 2 3 3 25 
a) Sear ep aes “6 20 pe 25 pe 5) 5 3 
OR GEE COEDS 5. cin conquivcnbccuaet! 15 pe lspe | lope 2 13 
Cordage, tarred, eecceed cocece seeeesr on 3 4 4 4 4 
Cordage, untarred, ................ ‘ 4 5 5 5 5 
Twine, Packthread, &. ........... “ 4 5 3) 5 30 pr. ct. 
St BEEPS 4 ee Rae lh pe 12 12 12 9 
Copper Rods and Bolts, ........... se 4 4 4 4 4 
Copper Nails aud Spikes,........... ‘“ 4 4 4 4 4 
Wire, cap or bonnet,....-.. ..------ os 30 pe 30pc | 30pe 12 20 
Wire, iron and steel, not above No. 14 “ 6 5 34 
Wire, iron and steel, above No. 14,.. “ 10 9 6 
Sieh Mille, absuditintissesees tsucen a“ 3 5 5 5 4 
Tron Spikes,.....0c--seeceeseceeee “ : 4 4 4 3 
Iron Cables and Chains and Parts,... “ 20pe 3 3 3 2 
Reems RRM, 6 ps ccus cocctpccccgnes - “ 150 per 2 2 2 2 
112 Ibs 

Ison Anvile, 2.2... cocces cosces ope 20 pe : 2 2 2 
Iron, blacksmiths’ hammers, &c. .... “ 20 pe 24 24 23 2 
[ron Castings, Vessels, &c......-... “ 20 pc 1$ 1} 1% 14 
Iron, all 1 aE NE ps = 20 pe t 1 1 1 
Iron, round and braziers’ rods, 3-16 to 

to 8-16 diameter, .....2- cecccccee « 20 pe 3 34 3 24 
Iron, nail or spike rods,......-«2.-- “ 20 pe 3 34 3 24 
Iron, sheet or hoop,....------------ “ 250 per 3 34 3 24 

112 lbs 34 

Tron, band, &c. .....-. -. sce cece a 20 pe 3 530 2 
Jeon tas Pigs, ... 00 2. ee ce ccccns coos Cte 50 623 50 40 
Iron, old scrap, ..c.ccccccscccccccee “ 624 624 424 
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Duties by the several Acts of 
Names of Articles. Proposed Bill 
isle | 1904 | 1928 |  iesa2 
etn. bee colled..ccconcececcatence.; 150 150 185 150 125 
Iron, bar, hammered, ee ences © cocees - 45 90 112 90 85 
Hemp, ........-.-- Ca na « | 150 175 300 200 200 
tn eed sediment dndinselinne dene 100 200 250 2586 200: 
lt ERS i SE TET ss 100 200 200 200 130 
PE ccnchecctiesceqenc ve A oe, 15 pe 50 50 50 50 
Salt, CO Ce eee was wees 6eoese eovaede o bushel 20 20 20 10 8 
Ceidsuatbsbutd cécbescageec as ee 5 6 6 6 $1 60 p. tom 
Wheat, ...... COGN 66 tewoceas coneed 15 pe 25 25 25 25 
| aS ae ec cces gene oo bbbe au” 15 pe 10 10 10 10 
Potatoes, eeeccccacs hee sanstOwaes «” 15 pe 10 10 10 10 
Paper, folio and quarto post, ....... Ib. 30 pe 20 20 20 15 
Paper, foolscap, * = ie Seca ana as 30pe 17 17 . 7 12$ 
Paper, printing, copperplate, .......  “ 30 pe 10 10 10 123 
Paper, sheathing, &c...........-... . “ 30 pe 3 3 3 3 
Paper, Si) other, ... ca ccccecesece, “ 30 pe 15 15 15 123 
Books, prior to 1775, .........--0+. vol. 4 4 4 4 to 1800 
Books, other than English, ......... “ 4 4 4 4 
Books, Greek and Latin, bound,..... bb. 15 15 15 15 
Books, Greek and Latin, unbound,...  “‘ 13 13 13 13 
Books, all other, bound, ...........  “ 30 30 30 30 
Books, all other, unbound,.......... “ 26 26 26 26 
Apothecaries’ Vials under 6 oz....... gross | 20pc various, from $1 ; 175 120 
Apothecaries’ Vials, 6 to 16 oz....... 66 2pe to $1 75 p gross.| $225 170 
Demijobns,..... . a catuseconade No. | 20pe 25 25 25 50 
Glass Bottles, to 1 quart, .......... gross | 144 200 200 200 160 
Glass Bottles, over I quart, ........  “ 20pe | 250 250 225 200 
EMER CREED, «x in och occgsncecccs pack | 30 30 30 30 10 
Wind. ‘Glass, not over 8 by 10, p 100, No. | 250 300 300 300 240 
Wind. Glass, over 8 by 10, and not 
OvGE BO WEAR, . cdi Sess ccc cede 100sqft | 275 350 350 350 237 
Wind. Glass, over 10 by 12, ........ «“ | 275 4 te 500} 4 to 500} 400 256 
Fish, dried or smoked, ........... quintal | 100 100 100 100 100 
PD, .sepecdiseVmacsibaes bbl. | 200 200 200 200 200 
Fish, Mackerel, ................... “ 150 150 150 150 150 
RE EE | Se Se Ree ae. & 100 100 100 100 100 
Shoes and Slippers, silk,............ pair | 30 30 30 30 25 
Shoes, prunella, .................. ‘6 25 25 25 25 20 
Shoes, leather, &c. ...... 2.2.4.2... “ 95 25 25 25 20 
Shoes, children’s, ................. ‘6 15 15 15 15 12 
Boots and Bootees, ................ « | 150 150 150 -~ ce ie 
Over 10 30 pe 50 pe pc) ezogpe 
Wool, ever 8 cents,...--.--..--.-.+ Ib. ; Under 10 Ispe yp a ty cts eeasarcha 
Ope c 
Woollen Yarn, eccsoce BenieOnceboce 66 25 33} | & eins 4 doch 
Merine Shawls, ..........-....... pet. 25 33$ and 45 p c/Q 50 40 
Cloths and Cassimeres, ............ “ 25 on various mini-|< 50 40 
Other Woollen Manufactures, ...... “ 25 ma. 50 40 
Clothes, ready made, .........-.... “ 30 30 50 50 50 
30 pe 3 cl§ 30 pec 
NG hs sade accbhccbheibucsh cco Ib. 20 pe ; & Pts z Pe & A abe 
20 pe 


Glass, plain and other, ............ “ 
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Countervailing Duties—imports of 1840. 















































England. France. Austria. Hanse Towns. 
Cloths and Cassimeres. ............... $4,490,830 $89,767 én $46,162 
Dyed or colored Cotton manufactures... ... 3,075,623 589,591 a 104,605 
ETE Oe Sh éhocccteiiness 291,128 119,743 bie 55,955 
Bleached and Unbleached Linen.......... 3,399,316 254,780 ae 178,970 
Worsted Stuff Goods................-... 1,328,526 905,667 ee 132,604 
Manufactures of Silk and Worsted........ 340,678 | 1,338,930 as 49,301 
Spirits other than from Grain............. 22,082 899,893 oii 156,108 
Wines........ Oves EWENSW Cio} BN SHON SE Se on 1,025,510 641 ee 
$12,948,183 | $5,223,881 $641 $693,705 
Hemp and Cordage, principally from Russia and Austria............-..------.---+-- $102,938 
Spirits from Grain Sebvece cece coesn cece ~obeee bn eecceses cececes OC coee eoee ce cess settee 420,069 
LORE RC ae eens re $19,389,417 
Aggregate amount of each description of persons within the several States and Territories of the 
United States: 
| | eke es 21 3 (83 | r | $2 
« - oe e og 
: : 3 os & g 222 
: a. | § | sa.) &e| see 
STATES. x F & > | g2|s.6| 28) ss 
| 4 ef | £8 | Fda) 52 | ees 
= é | 8 z !2 4 








F 





| me ee 


Maine, CRP ee eee eee setereseenses 36 101,630 2, 21 21,879 10,091 539 1,889 
New Hampshire, ...e0e+eesess00s 13; 87,949] 1,379] 17,826} 452] 198] 1,640] 1,408 
Massachusetts, .0..sccccscecceees 499| 37,837) 8,063) 85,166!27,153! 372! 3,804} 2,462 
Rhode Island, ee eeeeesecsesseoseres 35 16,617 1,348 21,271 1,717 288 457 601 
Connecticut, eecces eeeeessecesses 151 56,955 2,743 27 ,932 2,700 431 1,697 1,666 
Vermont, Cee cessor esesseeesesees 77| - 73,150 1,303 13,174 41 146 1,563 1,320 
New itncedoc tbeedbvotube esee 1,898 455,954 28,468 173,193 5,511 10,167 14 lll 4,089 
New Jersey, Ce eeee teeees sees wees 266 56,701 2,283 27,004 1,143 1,625 1,627 472 
Pennsylvania, . eeeerseeseeseeeseer 4,603 207,533 15,338 105,883 1,815 3,951 6,706 1,251 
DGIRWOND, op.c0ce cpedhnascces cots 5 16,015 467| 4,060; 401) 235; 199 4 
Maryland, eeeeerssseeescosesseee 320 72,046 3,281 21,529 717 1,528 1,666 95 
Virginia,...... ee eeereseeessecese 1,995 318,771 6,361 54,147 502 2,952 3,866 993 
North Carolina, seoeeer serves eceses 589 217,095 1,734 14,322 327 379 1,086 609 
South Carelina,............ ceccce 51) 198,363; 1,958} 10,325) 381] 348) 1,481) 318 
Geergia,...... eeeeeetesesereeese 574 209,383 2,428 7,984 262 352 1,250 325 
Alabama, COCR Oe see Ses Bese ee Haws 96 177,439 2,212 7,195 256 758 1,514 192 
Mississippi, ee ereseeseseseseoses 14 139,724 1,303 4,151 33 100 1,506 63 
Louisiana, «0... ssccceseeecscees ee 79,28 8,549| 7,565| 1,322} 662) 1,018 12 
Tennessee,.......----. ee cccccees 103} 227,739} 2.217} 17,815 55 302} 2,042 895 
Ramey. ocacccceeceddccceee eee 331| 197,738) 3,448) 23,217 44 965; 2,487 886 
Ohio, COCSEe Cees ee reeeeeeeeees 704 272,579 9,201 66,265 2 12 3,323 5,663 875: 
India ma, ....ccccccccscecevsecees| 233] 148,806] 3,076) 20,590 89} 627) 2,257; 380 
lliinois, Seeeee teaser seesereeeese 782 105,337 2,506 13,185 63 310 2,021 195 
Missouri, COCO ae me SOO SEE eetesees 742 92,408 2,522 11,100 39 1,885 1,469 122 
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Arkansas, eee ee eee eet seeees et«s 41 26,355 215 1,173 3 39 301 94 
Michigan, eee eee seeeessesesceoes 40 56,521 728 6,890 24 166 904 90 
Florida, Coe eer rcesereeeces secces 1 12,117 481 1,117 435 118 204 16 


Wisconsin, er eeee reeset an eeseeere 1,534 7,047 479 1,814 14 209 259 9 
Towa, COCR eee eR EEE eee Beeeese 217 10,469 335 1,629 13 78 365 2 
District of Columbia, ........+0+: ee 384 240} 2,278; 126 80; 203 15 


Total..... ° 000k cccace «cccces [10;900|3,719,951 
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STATISTICAL TABLE showing the aggregate amount of Iron ananfestured é in the United 


States, arranged from the Census. 































































































Cast Iron. Bar frou. Fuei. 
tie a “~~ We a, o 
aa ee ae ee 
g 3 ; =) 3 eo B22 E 
. 3 ; a 3 : : if i 
& | i883 : ‘8 Ba 8 _ 
Maine........ coecercecs cece 16 6,122 1 eens 285 438 185,950 
New-Hampshire......-..se+: 15 1,320 Q 125 2,104 121 98,20@ 
Massachusetts.............-- 48 9,332 67 6,004 199,252 1,097 | 1,232,875 
Rhode Island. .............- 5 4,126 és oe 227 29 22,250 
Cennecticut............. neue tte 6,495 44 3,623 16,933 895 577,300 
Vettes a Xt a ees icc ade 26 6,743 14 655 388,407 788 664,150 
ON See ome oseesecnes 34,138 | 128 10,407 607 ,208 2,978 | 2,780,725 
Nortwern Mippie States. 
New-York .. sc-e-s cocee- sees | 186 | 29,088 | 120} 53,693 | 123,677 3,456 | 2,103,418 
New-Jersey. 2.22. s---- ---- 26 11,114 80 7,171 | 27,425 | 2°056 | 1,721,820 
Pennsylvania. ...........---- 213 98,395 | 169 87,244 | 355,903 | 1 1,522 | 7,781,471 
Total ...... cuibeen vey ete 425 | 138,597 | 369 | 148,108 | 507,005 |} 17,034 |11,606,709 
SouTHERN Mipp.Le STAtTEs. 
Delaware...... tinnitus las 2 17 5 449 971 28 36,209 
Maryland.o.ccee cccces <- aes 12 8,876 17 7,900 24,422 1,782 795,650 
VRRIII oin o ditalaumiete ation me. 18,8104) 52 5,836 36,588 1,742 | 1,246,650 
North Carolina........ ianase 8 968 43 963 11,598 468 94,961 
Total... .eecccee--cee. | 64 | 28,6714] 117 | 15,198 | 73,579 | 4,020 | 2,173,461 
Cotton Grow1NeG STATEs. 
Seuth-Carolina....... pqatan~e 4 1,250 9 1,165 6,334 248 113,300 
Georgincs «+ ev-cvee oe cssseces 14 494 29 ) ade 630 41 24,000 
Abst. tbnagCosddiccee 1 30 5 75 157 30 9,500 
Mississippi ...cceeceseescces ee seee ee eevee eeeces eeee seeeee 
Lapis soc canthonnnccveré 6 1,400 2 1,366 |* 4,152 145 357,000 
TenmiQeGi ss cose cvccucoesece |. O4 16,128 99 9,673 187,453 | 2,266 | 1,514.756 
BO ine cad seb diiveétoue | O88 19,302 | 144 12,279 198,726 | 2,730 | 2,018,536 
WEsTERN STATES. 
Kentucky..sececsseceseseees | 17 29,206 13 3,637 35,501 1,108 449,000 
Obie, 96 inns conte cee etncase-:1: 32 35,236 19 7,466 104,312 | 2,268 | 1,161,900 
Indiana. ...... ne cicibuls en esaeute 7 gl0 1 20 787 103 57,700 
Illinois. ..ccee seecee eine <Welee 4 158 ee eee 240 74 40,300 
Misgeatth:. noo cniiccudhost¥ese 2 180 4 118 300 80 79,000 
ASERMORR «oe 0 bee Kost baeroe’ ee eee ee eeee eeecee eece eeecece 
Michigan. ...esececccess eeee 15 601 es eens 451 99 60,800 
Districts and Territories...... 1 3 eo emit 1 3 4,000 
Total oc cctdvclsavoidcecet 218 66,194 37 11,241 141,592 3‘735 | 1,852,700 
Statement showing the aggregate amount of B1- fe the af-  e 
EUMINOUS and odedares Coat, raised in | | * Road Bi = " 158.515 400 mv 45,525 ; 
the United States. Indiana... ....6+ sess coveee 242,040 47 9,300 
cq Amtracite._ Bituminous Minouri: ..srer esse cicccs M002 60 9488 
8.5 = 2 = 2 Arkansas ....0. cece sovees 5,500 7 605 
co 3 f hae TMUEDES sco ddaiiaote: cocccel hen ccat bh gills cone A12,765 
He 2 5 2 8 5 Sid in ttha wld > obese 10,000 2 500 
o = b=) < BD. AF GOR .nccce tace , crores’ siscce ceed sosves B89?,680 
2 = - & 2 Total.. 2553 32 14,400 5,082,605 924 262,121 
hs § § 3 
N. Hamp St ake dma naneais 29,920 oo. ceseee 7 disosisiisiss aii ihidelilinadiiie tile e 
Stee FORE ee Cees Feet ee =e eee Fee SHE eee $5,000 a 48 1ca. €s n é€a amou 
: bape a - rik ae : _— 38,000 6 |... B$12,000 of Brick aNnD STONE tevonas bvite. WoopEn 
Total.. 1000 27 6000 67,920. 6 ...... Hotses, number of men employed, value of 
N. York, ...,_NOmTmBe™ Mippue ‘STarEs. constructing or building in the United States. 
Poms, “950 6 our 4,394.02 11,890,684 dba 90041682028 115 KASTERN STATES. 
Total. 859,686 2979 4,334,102 11,620,654 1798 300,416 ic} a! 3 L ey ‘5 ene 
SouTHERN eye 7 ie og 
oR aagered on 4,470 1,250 3g 3g 
v ina. 200 -"'2 iid 0622308 051,901,885 fe 35 $3. 
Total.. 250 6 aaa maT ses + |) Maine...... a 1,674 2,482  $%73315 
SouTHERN Orares. N.Hampshire 90 434 93° 134 
Tene we wen Was PPS Va MassachusettsS24 1,249 9% 97 . 370,010 
R.Island... 6 292 
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Connecticut. 95 517 1,599 1,086,295 
Verment.... 72 468 912 344,396 
Total... 621 4,634 9,762 5,781,117 
NORTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
New-York. 1,233 5,198 16,768 7,265,844 
N. Jersey... 205 868 2,086 1,092,052 
Pennsylvan. 1,995 2,428 9,974 5,354,480 
Total... . 3,433 8,494 28,828 13,712,376 
SOUTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
Delaware.. 47 104 299 145,850 
Maryland... 389 592 2,026 1,078,770 
Virginia... 402 2,604 4,694 1,367 ,393 
N. Carolina 38 861,822 =:11,707 410,264 
Total... 876 5.122 8,726 3,002,227 
COTTON GROWING STATES. 
S. Carolina 111 £1,594 . 2,398 1,527 ,576 
Georgia... 38 2,591 2,274 693,116 
Alabamea.. 67 472 8382 720,871 
Mississippi 144 2,247 2,487 1,175,513 
Louisiana . 248 619 1,484 2,736,944 
Tennessee. 193. 1,098 1,467 427 ,402 
Total... 801 8,621 10,992 7,300,422 
WESTERN STATES. 
Kentucky. ; 485 1,757 2,883 1,039,172 
Ohio...... 970 2,764 6,060 3,776,823 
Indiana... 346 0 8=64,27° 5,519 1,241,312 
Illinois.... 334 4,133 5,737 2,065,255 
Missouri.. 413 2,202 1,966 1,441,573 
Arkansas.. 21 1,083 1,251 1,141,174 
Michigan... 39 1,280 1,978 571,005 
Florida... 9 306 689 327,913 
Wiskonsin 7 509 644 212,085 
lowa..... 14 483 324 135,987 
Dist. Cel. 60 33 142 168,910 
Total... 2,698 18,820 97,193 $12,121,209 


Statistical table, showing the aggregate amount 
of Granite, Marble, &c-, Bricks and Lime. 
monufactured in the United States: 

Granite, Marble, §-c. Bricks § Lime. 














Eastern States. 

Value Nomen Value Ne. of men 

manufc’d. empi’'d. manuit’d. employed. 
Maine,...... $98,720 80 $621,586 864 
N. Hamp.... 21,918 55 63,166 236 
Mass........ 217,180 274 310,796 758 
R. Island.... 36,202 43 66,000 113 
Conn...+++-- 50,866 55 151,446 ~ 307 
Vermont,.... 62,515 116 402,218 224 
$487,401 823 $1,615,212 2,502 

Nortuern Mippie States. 
New Yerk,..$966,220 1,447 $1,198,527 3,160 
N. Jersey,... 106,000 16 376,805 572 
Penn’a...... 443,610 536 1,738,590 3,888 
$1,419,830 1,999 $3,313,922 7,620 
si wher’ can Mippte Srares. 
elaware,., . 10 $56,536 116 
svinylend,-*-152,750 247 409,456 1,042 
NN. Casss** “4652 40 393,253 1,004 
98, 15 58,336 276 
"92,485 —, 

i na... HERN ST een 2,438 
Georgia, ----- $10,9% 5° e193,408 1,281 
48,665 555} 














Alabama,.... 7,311 17 91,326 264 
Mississippi, . . = * on 273,870 698 
Louisiana, ... eade - 861,655 1,467 
Tennessee,.. 5,400 10 119,371 417 
$23,351 37 $1,688,295 4,677 

Western States’ 
Kentucky,... $8,820 25 $240,919 657 
Ohio,....... 256,131 401 712,697 1,469 
Indiana, .... 6,720 23 206,751 1,007 
[llinois,..... 16,112 26 263,398 995 
Missouri,.... 32,050 73 185,234 671 
Arkansas, .. - 50 os 319,696 66 
Michigan,... 7,000 6 68,913 298 
Florida, ..... ——r ee 37,606 136 
Wisconsin,... poun se 6,527 43 
Iowa, eeoecess eeee o- 13,710 39 
Dist of Col... 3,000 4 151,500 189 
$329,883 $63 $2,206,945 5,570 


— I 


Statistical Table, showing the aggregate amount of 
Hats, Caps and Bonnets Manufactured, Persons 
Employed, Capital Invested in the United States : 
Eastern States. 
Value of Hats Value of Number 


and Capsman- Straw  ofmen Capital 

ufactured. Bonnets. employd invesiv’d 

Maine.... $74,174 8,807 212 28.050 
N Hamp. 190,526 9,379 2,048 48,852 
Mass..6.- 918,438 821,646 6,656 602,292 
R. Island. 92,465 86,106 411 66,427 
Comn..... 649,580 236,730 1,814 350,823 
Vermont . 62,432 2,819 126 32,875 





$1,987,615 1,165,487 11,267 1,129,319 
NorTHERN Mipp.e Srates. 

New York 2,914,117 160,248 3,880 1,676,559 
N. Jersey 1,181,562 23,220 957 332,029 























Pennslva. 820,331 80,512 1,470 449,407 
$4,916,010 263,980 6,307 2,457,995 
SovrHEerRN Mimp.e Srares. 
Delaware 15,300 450 35 9,075 
Maryland 153,456 13,200 205 ‘76,620 
Virginia 155,778 14,700 340 85,640 
N. Carolina 38,167 1,700 142 13,141 
$362,701 30,950 722 184,476 
S. Carolina 3,750 cecoce 20 315 
Georgia 22,761 00. 55 7,950 
Alabama 8,210 ecceice 31 4,045 
Mississippi 5,140 _—— 13 8,100 
Tennessee 104,949 eococe’ 177 | 49,215 
: $144 810 eccese 296 69,625 
WesTERN STATES. 
Kentucky 201,310 4,483 194 118,850 
Ohio 728,513 3,023 963 369,637 
Indiana 122,844 2,048 183 69,018 
[llinois 28,395 1,570 68 12,918 
Missouri 111,620 160 82 30,195 
Arkansas 1,400 sade 3 400 
Michigan 30,463 659 42 20,007 
Florida 1,500 cone ege 750 
Wiskonsin 61 eos 1 10 
Iowa 19,900 5,500 see eese 
Dist. of Col. 47,200 deiee 48 22,100 
$1,293,206 16,983 1,584 623,885 
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SPEECH OF MR. HUNTINGTON. 


Mr. Hustinston addressed the Senate in sub- 
stance as follows: 


Mr. President: I am aware that the subject 
before the Senate has received a most elaborate, 
full, and able examination, and that it comes to 
me nearly, if not quite, exhausted. Representing, 
however, a section of the country which has a 
deep interest in a proper disposition of it, and 
which feels its importance, both in respect to its 
own business and the employment of its labor, 
and to the interests of the whole country, I deem 
it to be my duty to submit a few observations 
= some of the topics which have been the basis 
of the remarks of other Senators. 

It is not my purpose to detain the Senate by a 
minute examination of all the resolutions offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cuay,) in 
their practical operation and bearings. This, in 
my judgement, will be appropriate, if bills de- 
signed to carry out the principles of the resolu- 
tions shall be hereafter under the consideration of 
the Senate. The Committees to which the differ- 
ent subjects embraced by these resolutions may be 
referred, will probably incorperate, in the bills 
which they may report, provisions which will as- 





sume or deny the principles of some or all of the. 


resolutions; and when they come before the Sen- 
ate for their consideration and ection, the opinions 
of Senators regarding all of them will be elicited. 
Viewing the subject in this light, I shall refrain 
from entering into any extended debate upon most 
of the propositions before us, and shall limit my- 
self to a few remarks on the subjects of Free 
Trade, of the Tariff as connected with the Com- 
promise Act, and of the protéction of the laber 
and industry of our own citizens against the pau- 
per labor of foreign countries. 

Much has been said and written’ respecting the 
doctrines of Free Trane, and Protection; and 
while the former has been galled by some, a glori- 
ous doctrine, and been pronounced, so far as it 
has had a trial in the United States, (being, it is 
said, a partial one only,) highly beneficial to the 
planter, meres. the manufacturer, the mechanic, 
the day laborer, and, indeed, to all classes of our 
fellow-citizens, the latter, it has been asserted, has 
proved injurious to many, if not most of the 
branches of industry, in addition to being partia!, 
unjust, and oppressive. I propose to examine 
these points—that of Free Trade very cursorily, 
and that of preetee somewhat more minutely— 
to see whether there be any foundation for these 
opinions. 

_ As to the Free Trade doctrine, an argument in 
its favor has been attempted to be drawn from the 
tables of exports of domestic productions, from 
whieh it has been insisted that it appeared, while 
duties were falling, under the act of 1833, the 
exports were increasing ; and the; inference was 
drawn, that, by the operation ef that act, the busi- 
ness of the manufacturer was becoming more 
profitable. Notwithstanding it was well known, 
asa fact, that the profits during this period were 
not increasing, the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Evans) Jooked into the tables and gave s com- 
plete and satisfactory answer to the argument; 
showing that under the head of Exports of Do- 
mestic Manufactures, was placed sPEciE to the 














amount of several millions, and that, although the 
nominal value of these exports had increased, the 
profits had diminished. I shall not go over this 
ground, which has been so fully occupied by an- 
other. I wish, however, to look at this ject 
of Free Trade a little farther. And it will be well 
to ascertain, if practicable, what is meant by Free 
Trade.. Does it mean entire, perfect reciprocity 
in trade? or does it mean a trade which is to be 
allowed by us freely to other nations, but which is 
denied by them to us? a trade which is all on one 
side—which practically opens our ports to the 
productions ef other countries, but which shuts 
theirs to the productions of the United States? 
Perhaps the definition of it given by a member of 
the British Parliament will not be out of place. 1. 
will read it: 

“Tt was idle for us, he contended, to endeavor to 
pursuade other nations to jein with usin adopting the 
principle of what.was ¢ Free Trade. Other 
nations knew, as well as the neble lord opposite and. 
those who acted with him, that what we meant by 
Free Trade was nothing more nor less than, by 
means of the great advantages we enjoyed, to get. 
a monopoly of all their markets for our manufaetures, . 
and te prevent them, one and all, from ever becoming: 
manufacturing nations,” : 

This is what Great Britain understands by Free 
Trade—that nation which talks the most loudly 
and eloquently in its favor, but never adopts it\in 
practice; which almost every year raises eom- 


\ mittees in Parliament to take testimony, in the 


hope of showing its high value, causes it to be 
printed, sent to this country to be read by those 
who are to make Tariff laws, and lays aside the 
original minutes, which are seldom examined, and 
which were never intended te be the basis of any” 
legislation. And now, having referred te the 
British doctrine of Free Trade, as explained by a- 
British statesman, let us see how it is practically” 
carried out. What productions of our country 
other than cotton, dees she admit, except under 
excessive duties? Our grain, timber, provisions,- 
rice, manufactured goods, and other uctions 
ef our labor and industry—are they admitted into- 
her ports upon the principles of Free Trade? 
What is the duty on tobacco?—what on salted 
provisions? And ask the starving operative in 
England, what is the duty on grain, and what he 
thinks of the new sliding scale of Sir Rebert 
Peel, which appears to have been received by the 
working-men of Great Britain with indignation 
and scorn, and which, under ne probable circum- 
stanees, can benefit this county? And having vir-- 
tually excluded us from her markets at home, and 
in her colonies, more remote from us than Canada, 
what does she propose to do as.to those provinces. 
belonging to her which lie contiguous tous? We 
will see. A bill has ool —— — hau 
ment by the mini and it will doubtless 
to impose a mm duty on wheat, flour, aah 
other provisions imported into Canada, thus com- 
pleting her reciprocity system with us by eading 
to the prohibition of the market in England and 
her colonies abroad, that which we now enjoy in 
her Canadian provinces. Thus we shall be shut 
pay rornnty by which we have disposed of 
large quantities of the productions of New-Yerk 
and several of the Western States, which, in ad- 
dition to the employment of our on the- 
Lakes, has yielded us several millions ef dollars. 
The result ef this Free-Trade system is exhibiting 
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itself more and more, in its deleterious effects upon 


our comn ercial and navigating interests. Already | 


have we suffered a great diminution in our carrying 
trade with the British culonies by the commercial 
arrangement which went into operation in 1830; 
and now Great Britain and other nations are 
rapidly becoming the carriers of our productions 
from our shores to foreign countries. The reci- 

rocity treaties, founded on the doctrine of Free 

rade, which we have made with some ef the 
Powers of Europe, are now improved by them to 
their gain and our disadvantage. { call the atten 
tion of the Senate to the facts stated in the follow- 
ing letter from a mercantile house in Savannah- 
written a short time ago and recently published: , 

“Dear 6&1R: Believing that eny information re- 
lating to the commerce of our country will be ac- 
ceptable te you, the undersigned, a mercantile firm 
of Savannah, interested in vessels that are employed 
in the freighting business, respectfully beg leave to 
ask your attention to the enclosed price current, con 
taining a list of vessels at the port of Savannah on 
the 25th ultimo, by reference to which you will ob- 
serve that the aggregate of tonnage there registered 
and enrolled was, at that time, 18,389 tons— 





Of which were— Tons. 
Satna ibis odatsinesussuecicwes 14,928 
Sad vetin ed ntln genic coduncs besee 3,196 
EEE cptttied: wheddieianhusiwcontas 265 

18,389 
To wit: 
14 English ships,............... o09%ee 9,750 
cc cnccescsetvecece 749 
12 English barques, .................. 4,928 
1 American barque.................. 269 
1 French barque,............-..se0-- 265 
PIs: dda ccdacnctuenesscede 250 
9 American brigs, employed principally 
in coastwise freiguting,............ 2,178 
18,389 





“ The Amount of English tonnage at other Southern 
ports is also unusually large, ard has been for some 
time constantly increasing. It is the opinion of many 
judicious persons acquainted with the subject, that 
nearly, if net quite, one-half of the cotton crep of 
the United States will be exported in British and 
other fereign vessels.” 


The effects of our present commercial arrange- 
ment with Great Britain are well described in the 
follewing extracts from the report of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, made in February, 1841, 
and printed by order of the Senate: (See Senate 
document 234, 26th Congress, 2d session.) 

The arrangement allows the imposition, without 
limitation, of duties on our produce imperted into 
the British colonies from the United Statea, and that 
they may vary in different colonies; that, when im- 


ported into any eolony, such goeds may be naturalized, | 


or considered as productions of that colony, and 
transported to any other free ef duty ; that goods 
may be,transported from one colony or province to 
another, only by British vessels; that American 
vessels may bring te the colonies or previnces nothing 
but the products of the United States. 

To avail herself of the advantages which such an 
arrangement offered, England immediately imposed 
heavy, and, in some instances, prohibitory duties on 
ouc products when imported into the West Indies 
from the United States, and admitted the same arti- 
cles free of duty when imported circuitously through 
the provinces. 

Such are the benefits to British navigation from 
the arrangement, that, as your committee are in- 
formed, Americans have become owners of British 
vessels to a very considerable extent, in order to 
avail themselves of them. 


= 


= 


— 











Articles of our produce, to a very large amount, 
are daily ordered to be shipped to the British pro- 
vinces; they are sent in British vessels, nominally 
landed and neutralized, and sent directly to the West 
Indian colonies ; the vicinity of a number of portg 
in the provinees where this can be effected, (within 
two days’ sail from Boston,) renders this almost 
equivalent to a direct voyage from our ports to the 
West Indies; and it is one in which American ves. 
sels cannot participate. As may readily be supposed, 
every facility is given in such ports of neutralization. 

There is another mode in which phe arrangement 
favors British shipping, deserving of particular atten- 
tien. British vessels proceed to our Southern ports: 
if freights to Europe be obtained, they take them; if 
not, they take a cargo of yellow pine lumber, return 
to the provinces, naturalize the cargo, and carry it to 
England. The duty on this article, thus carried, is 
so much less than On its direct importaties from the 
United States as entirely to preclude its being carried 
in American vessels, his is one to a considerable 
extent; and yeur committee suggest that, if such 2 
discrimination of duty, on an article notoriously not 
produeed in the British provinces, be consistent with 
the eXisting @fTangement, they can see no reason 
why a similar duty may not be applied to our other 
staples, so as to throw the whole carrying trade be- 
tween the United States and Great Britian into the 
hands of our commercial competitors. 

There is another mode in which the arrangement 
favers British shipping in the creation of what has 
been called the triangular voyage. Formerly, British 
vessels engaged in the colonial trade went to the 
colonies in ballast, or but partially laden; they often 
remained there a long time fer the preparation of 
their cargoes, with which they returned to England. 
Now, they take full freights to the United States; 
thence, fall or partial freights to the West Indies; 
and thence, full freights to oo. Or, they pro- 
ceed with freights from England to the West Indies; 
whence, in a few days, they arrive at our Seuthern 
ports, where they obtain full freights for Europe. 
British vessels thus employed have a decided advan- 
tage over us, even in the direct freights to and from 
our own ports. 

In 1824, 1825, and 1826, the American tonnage 
which entered our ports, direct from the British 
West Indies, was 292,700 tons; in 1837, 1828, and 
1839, it had diminished to 125,800 tons. 

If such be the state of our direct trade, we have 
not much to console us in the comparative increase 
of British tonnage and our own, in the whole of the 
colonial and provincial trade. The Brittish tonnage 
cleared from our ports for the colonies and provinces 
in 1824, 1825, and 1826, was 51,800 tons; the Ame- 
rican tonnage was 477,100 tons. In 1837, 1838, and 
1839, the clearance of British tonnage, as above, was 
1,235,500 tons, and of American but 1,126.000 tons; 
the increase of British tennage in our own ports, 
during this whole period, being about ten times 
greater than that of our own. 


Table of American and British tonnage cleared 
from the several ports of the United States, for 
Foreign ports, from 1824 to 1839 inclusive. 


Year. American Tonnage. Foreign Tonnage. 
1824 ...c00 ccccccse 919,306 69,300 
§BRS.. cave sscccsce 960,000 61,906 
1826... ccce ccc cece 953.000 65,700 
1897 2000 ccccvecces 980,500 94,800 
182B.ccccecc.e---- 897,400 105,600 
1829. .secvcccceeee 944,800 87,800 
1830.......-----+2 971,800 89,800 
183i ...... eoceee ee 972,500 211,300 
1892 2... ccccccccce 974,900 284,900 
1833 .....-- ecceeee 1,142,200 377,200 
1834.............. 1,134,000 458,100 
18S .cccce coos cose 1,400,500 523,400 
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1836 ...... -200---- 1,315,500 


538.900 
tact ch stevens 1,266,600 536,400) 
1838....- semiarid 1,408,800 486 900 
1889..<ccccces cece 1,477,900 491,500 


A foreign vessel has lately arrived in the United 
States, with a Cargo from Canton; and letters 
from Manilla and other places call the attention of 
eur American merchants to the fact, that forei:n- 
ers are fast engressing the carrying trade from 
those places to the United States. Under the 
treaty of reciprocity, a vessel from Bremen takes 
in a cargo.in Europe, carries it to Brazil, receives 
a cargo of coffee, brings it to Baltimore, and re- 
turns from there with a cargo of tobacco to Europe. 
Of the large amount of coffee imported into the 
United States froni Brazil, I am informed, by the 
most respectable authority, that mere than one- 
fourth of it is brought in foreign veasels. The 
British steamers are beginning to enjoy the profita- 
ble business of carrying passengers from port to 
port in the United Siates where they touch, and 
very soon, unless we adopt suitable measures to 
prevent it, our navigating and commercial interests 
will become still more seriously injured. This 
doctrine of Free Trade, recommended to us, and 
practically repudiat«d by almost every other nation, 
will end— 

1. In depriving us of the benefit of our own 
home market, and conferring it on foreigners. 

2. In shutting out our preductions from their 
markets, and thus depriving us of any profitable 
market, at home, or abroad. 

3. In closing the colonial ports to the products 
of our industry. 

4. In usurping eur carrying trade. 

5. In monopolizing a portion of our coasting 
trade, so far as it respects the carrying of pas- 
sengers. 

6. In driving from business eur regular mer- 
chants and importers, and giving it up to the 
citizens of other countries. I have seen it stated, 
that four-fifths of the importations of foreign goods 
in the city of New-York, have fallen into the hands 
of French and British agents. 

Other European nativns besides Great Britain 
understand her doctrine of Free Trade, and de- 
fined by her legisiators—free for herself—prohi- 
bitory to ethers. 

What is the policy of Russia? 

The answer is furnished in the following extract 
from a Government circular in 1827, on the sub- 
ject of a new Tariff: 


To produce happy effects, the principles of com- 
mercial freedom must be generally adopted. The 
Stale which adopts, while others reject them, must 
condemn its own industry and commerce to pay a 
ruinous tribute to those of other nations. 

From a circulation exempt from restraint, and the 
facility afforded by reciprocal exchanges, almost all 
Governments at first resolved to seek the means of 
repairing the evil, which England had been doomed 
to suffer; but experience and more correct calcula- 
tions, because they were made from certain data, and 
upon results already known, of the peace that had 
just taken plece, forced them to adhere to the, pro- 

ibitory system. 

England preserved hers. Austria remained faith- 
ful to the rule she had laid down, to guard herself 
against the rivalship of foreign industry. France, 
with the same views, adopted the most a 
measures of precaution; and Prussia published a 





new Tariff in October last, which proves that she 


found it impossible not to fellow the example of the 
cest of Europe. 

In proportion as the prohibitory system is extended 
and rendered perfect in other countries, that State 
which pursues the contrary system makes from day 
to day sacrifices more extensive and more con- 
siderable. 

It is with the most lively feelings of regret, we ac- 
knowledge that it is our own proper experience 
which enables us to trace this picture. The evils 
which it details have been realized in Russia and 
Poland since the conclusion of the act of 1818. Ag- 
riculture without a market, industry without protec- 
tion, languish and decline. Specie is exported, and 
the most solid commercial houses are shaken. The 
public prosperity would soon feel the wound inflicted 
on private tortune, if new regulations did not promptly 
change the aetual state of affairs. 

Events have proved that our agriculture and our 
commerce, as well as our manufactures, are not only 
paralyzed, but brought to the brink of ruin. 


I now will call the attention of the Senate to the 
practical commentary on the British doctrine of 
Free rade, by France. It will be found in the 
volume containing the result of the preceedings of 
the three councils of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, digested and issued from -the de- 
partment of commerce in Paris. The publication 
of this volume, and the decisions of the ceuncils 
contained in it, are stated in a very recent letter of 
the European correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer, to the Editors, (an extract from which 
[ shall presently read,) whose interesting letters, it 
has been truly said, “‘ shed a flood of light upon the 
institutions and affairs of Europe.’”’ The volume 
referred to, he says, ‘teaches what the public 
economy or customs’ s)stem is likely to be in 
France for a long time to come.” In a letter 
dated at Paris, January 28, 1842, he says: 

The grand Councils General—those of agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, composed of nearly 
two hundred of the most influential proprietors and 
political economists of the country—have finished 
their convocation; and we learn officially that they 
decided, by a great majority, against any reduction 
ef the French Tariff—against all treaties of com- 
merce in which any thing was to be conceded—in 
favor of the protective system, carried to the highest 
practical degree, for every branch of domestic indus- 
try. The paper La Presse says of the vote against 
commercial treaties : “ This vote will astonish many 
persons. That the Councils of Agriculture and 
Manufactures, which always express a dread of 
foreign competition, should be opposed to the idea of 
treaties of commerce with foreign Powers, we can 
easily understand ; but it astonishes us to see a Coun- 
cil of Commerce-ea Council, the majority of which 
is composed of the representatives of an industry 
which lives only on the exchanges between France 
and the different countries of the world—pronouncing 
itself against treaties which can alone enlarge the 
bases of the commercial eperations.” ,There is no 
real ground for astonishment fer those who see that 
the Chambers and the ministers declare almost 
unanimously for the proteetive doctrine and prac- 
tice, which, in fact, flourish increasingly throughout 
continental Europe. 

Prussia, alse, has furnished her commentary on 
the doctrine of Free Trade, by her protective 
Tariff, the results of which may be seen in the fol- 
lowing article recently published : 

Prussia seems tojbe outrunning hercontinental neigh- 
bors in manufactures, especially in those of wool. In 
the Prussian Union the amount ef exports of weolen 
goods was, in 1831, 3,316,770 lbs ; in 1841 they had in- 








creased to 13,246,777 !bs.; an increase of nearly 400 
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per cent. In Prussia proper, the consumptipn of 


wool of their own growth amounts to 24,000,000 lbs. 
rt annum, which is considerably more than the 
ritish annnal import of weol frem the continent of 
Europe. The number of looms at work in Prussia 
in 1825 was 22,139, in 1834 31,759, and in 1837 
39,798. The average export of cotton geods, from 
1829 to 1831, was 7,000,000 annually. In 1831 the 
number uf looms employed in the fabrication of silk 
s was 8,956, in 1834 12,044, and in 1837 14,111. 
n 1834 the export of silk goods was 559,079 lbs., in 
1835 762,004 lbs., and in 1836 847,927 lbs. The in- 
-erease in all these mannfactures, from 1836 to 1840, 
is said to be still more striking. 

I might pursue this subject of Free Trade to a 
much greater length, and show by other facts, how 
entirely the doctrine is repudiated, in practice, by 
the great nations of Europe. But this would ex- 
tend my remarks much beyond what I have de- 
signed, and interfere with the principal object I 
have in view, which is to consider the subject of 
protection, which has been condemned, in un- 
measured terms, as unjust and inexpedient. 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Cat- 
HouN) said that the movements in that State, pre- 
vious to the passage of the compromise act, were 
intended for this, among other purposes, viz: to 
put an end to the pretective system—that the pas- 
sage of that act was considered as the death blow 
given to the system, and that now it was to be at- 
tempted to be revived again, by disregarding and 
violating the provisions of this act, which (he said) 
had already been violated at the extra séssion. 

I differ entirely, Mr. President, from the Sena- 


tor, in his views as to the abandonment of the pro- || 


tective system, by the advocates of that system, in 
their action on the compromise bill—some of whom 
~voted for, some against its passage. So far from 
abandoning it, this doctrine of protection was in- 
sisted on and urged with a power and strength of 
argument which was unanswerable. It is the doc- 
trine which is now maintained by almost every por- 
tion of the country, and without which, we shall 
become “‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water’’ 
to other nations. And it is because this doctrine 
of protection is again assailed and contrasted with 
that of Free Trade, that I intend te ask the atten- 
-tion of the Senate to a few remarks in its defence. 
I shall not trouble them with many statistics, nor 
tables of figures, nor abstractions—but to some 
general views of the system of protection—to the 
right and duty of Congress to afford it, and the 
reasons why that duty should be performed, and to 
‘the manner in which it would be accomplished. 
My arguments shall be drawn from considerations 
oe to the whole country, and every portion 
ef it; they shall be stated under no excitement of 
feeling, nor in any sectional spirit, but with an 
American spirit, and an American feeling, and for 
the purpose of enforcing a policy required by what 
is due to the industry (of every description) of the 
whole Union. It is in this spirit, and for these 


people of the United States. Upon the faith of 
laws enacted to give it effect, millions upon millions 
of property have been invested, and millions of eur 
fellow-citizens, whose laber and industry constitute 
| their capital, have depended, and continue te de- 
pend, for their comfortable subsistence, and for the 
support and education of their children. The 
power to give this protection is contained in the 
great character which alone gives us authority to 
jact en any subject; and “ to lay duties and im- 
|posts” and “ to regulate commerce,” are among 
| see prescribed powers, and are designed to ena- 
ble Congress “to promete the general welfare,” 
and uphold the interests of the whole country, so 
far as they may be affected by the imposition of 
duties, or the regulations of commerce. 

To sustain and increase national wealth and pros- 
perity, is one of the principal objects for which 
governments are instituted; and ¢hat¢ nation which 
suffers its commerce, its agriculture, its manufac- 
tures, its mechanic arts, its labor in any shape, to 
be destroyed or materially impaired, when it has 
the means of preserving them, does not deserve 
the name of a government. If these great pur- 
|suits are threatened by the adverse policy of for- 
eign nations, or the opposing influence of foreign 
pauper laber, the power “‘ te regulate commerce” 
is to be exerted to prevent such unpropitious re- 
,sults; and it was for this, among other reasons, 
‘that it was conferred on Chngress. Wealth has 
its only real foundation in labor. The productive 
‘industry alone of a country creates property, and 
ensures lasting prosperity; and it weuld be strange 
indeed, if a Constitution framed for this among 
other purposes, viz: ‘to promote the general 
| welfare,’ contained no prevision which would be 
adequate to sustain the labor of the people which 
established it, which is an essential element in the 
“‘ general welfare’ of which that Constitution 
speaks. But such a provision is found in it, and 
it has been put into practical operation ever since 
the adoption of the Constitution. The power as- 
serted, is the power of self-preservation—the power 
of upholding national independence—the power of 
increasing national wealth and promoting national 
prosperity—tke power of maintaining the great 
and essential interests of the country. Such is the 
nature of the power, and such is the origin and 
foundation of the ricHT of Congress to sustain 
and promote the labor ef its own citizens in all the 
branches and divisions of their industry. 


The purty of affording this protection is not less 
ebvious than the right to afford it. There are 
many coosiderations connected with this part of 
the subject, all of which have an important bear- 
ing upon it; but I shall confine myself to the enu- 
meration of a few of the most prominent of them. 


First. This protection is demanded, because our 
labor is our chief capital, and the only reliable 
foundation of our national prosperity. Take away 

















purposes, that I now enter upon this subject. 

1. I HOLD IT TO BE THE RIGHT, AS WELL AS 
THE PARAMOUNT DUTY OF CONGRESS, TO UPHOLD | 
AND SUPPORT THE LanOR OF OUR OWN PEOPLE, 
AND TO PROTECT THE INDUSTRY AND PRODUC- 
TIONS OF OUR OWS COUNTRY AGAINST FOREIGN 
COMPETITION. This right was directly asserted 
by those patriots and statesmen who composed the 
first Congress held under the Constitution; and it 


the iricentive to industry, by withdrawing from it 
its just reward, and it ceases to be exerted te any 
considerable extent—only sufficient to supply the 
immediate and pressing wants of animal nature. 
With the relaxation of industry, there ceases to be 
an accumulation of property, and all the evils 
flowing from an impoverished population will fol- 
low. To prevent such results is a paramount duty 
of every free Government. 








las been maintained by a great majority of the 
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of our citizens are benefited. The price ef labor, } 
it is well known, materially governs the price of | 
the products of agriculture; and in proportion to 
the reward which labor receives, is the ability of | 
the laborer, of one class, to purchase the products 
of the laborer of another class, increased or dimin- 
ished. This is well illustrated in the case of manu- 
facturingyand agricultural labor. If manufactures | 
are depressed, the consumption of agricultural 
products is lessened, because the ability to pur- 
chase is lessened. If they are in a flourishing 
eondition, these products command a higher price, 
and a more ready market. The one is dependent 
upon the other; and this mutual dependence re- 
quires mutual aid and protection, which, if suitably 
afforded, operates most beneficially upon all classes 
by increasirg both the amount and value of the 
laber of all. Indeed, the capitalist is dependent 
upon this very protection tu labor, to enable him to 
prosecute his business with success, or to receive 
a@ just compensation for the use of his capital. 
Reduced rents, suspension of business, and unem- 
ployed capital, are sure to follow in the train of 
unpreteeted laber and reduced wages. 

Third. This protection will enable the consum- 
ers of articles, and especially those whose principal 
value consists in labor and skill, to ebtain them at 
lower prices than if the monopoly of the American 
market were given to the foreigner, as it woud be, 
if our labor were left to compete with the pauper 
labor and overgrown capital of other countries. A 
great variety of facts might be stated illustrative of 
this pesition. A few will, however, suffice; and lL 
use the language of others in stating them: ‘ Pre- 
vious to eighteen hundred and twelve, a large 
amount of cotton goods was imported toe this 
country from the East Indies. At the conclusion 
of the war, whena revision of du%ies took place, | 
the cottun planters urged upon Congresss that a | 
sufficient duty should be retained upon cotton | 
manufactures, east of the Cape of Good Hope, to | 
favor the growers of American cotton. This was 
done, and the effect was, in some degree, to stimu- | 
late our Own manufactures of the coarser descrip- 
tion of cotton, although the great benefit ef the 
measure was felt by Great Britain. But it was 
followed by so great a fail in price, that we have 
become exporters to the East Indies, instead of 
importers ef this important article.’”’ This is but 
a single instance of the effect produced in lowering 
the price ef the ariicles to the consumer, by the 
protection of our domestic industry. What would 
have been the price of manufactured cotton goods, 
to the citizens of the United States, had they re- | 
mained dependent upon foreigners for a supply! | 
And the amouat which has been saved to them, by 
the substitution of similar goods of our own manu- 
facture, is great—almost beyond computation. 

The same remarks may be applied to the ar- 
ticle of fleor oil-cloths. 

‘*In 1828, there were but five manufactories in 
the United States. Large quantities, perhaps three- 
fourths ef the cloths used by our citizens, were 
then imported. The import is now less than 
19,000 square yards, while nineteen manufactories 
here preduced 458,000 square yards per year, 
competing in quality, finish, and brilliancy of colers, 
with the best European cloths: The average Ame- 
rican price, at the present time, shows a reduction 
on former prices of nearly 30 per cent.” 











“‘The. increased production and competitien 





among ourselves enable all classes, who need this 
article, to purchase it, while formerly the sales of 
it were confined to the wealthy.” 

“In 1830, the best quality of American refined 
sugar ranged from 15 to 17 cents per pound.” 

“In 1842, the second quality of American re- 
fined sugar, superior in quality, grain, and coler, te 
the first quality of 1830—the color of that sugar 
being inferior to the common grade of white lump 
Havana, and of this, being very white and pure— 
may be quoted as ranging in price, during 1839, 
1840, and 1841, at 13 to 16 cents.” 

“The first quality of American refined sugar, 
than which no finer article can be manufactured 
elsewhere, it being not only a spotless white, but 
perfectly chrystalized, ranged, during 1839, 1840, 
and 1841, at from 144 to 16 cents.” 

“Cut nails, in 1822, were sold at 8 a 94 cents 

er lb. The range of price for American cut nails, 
during 1839, 1840, and 1841, has been from 54 to 
74 cents per lb” 

“The American cut nail being superior in quality 
and workmanship to the foreign nail.” 

“* Wrought spikes for ship and boat builders, in 
1822, sold at 10 a 12 cents per lb.” 

“The range of price of American spikes, for 
1839, 1840, and 1841, bas been from 6 te 9 cents 

r lb.” 

‘‘The American wrought spike is far superior 
to the English spike.”’ 

‘* The different grades of iron have undergone 
the same change; and, taking the whole range of 
iron, that in 1832 was quoted from $110 to $200 
per ton; the price now ranges from $85 to $145- 
per ton; while it is conceded that the best quality 
-f American iron, cast er wrought, is superior to 
the best qualities of foreign iron of all grades, ex- 
cepting only perhaps Russia sable.”’ 

‘The price of American hemlock sole-leather, 
in 1822, was about 25 to 30 cents per lb.” 

“The price of inspected, good, in 1840 and 
1841, was about 18 3-5 cents per Ib.” 

“The price of American waxed calf skin, in 
1842, was about $1 to $1 15 per lb.” 

“The range of prices for the same article, in 
1839, 1840, and 1841, was about 80 a 90 cents 
per |b.” 

‘“‘ And the average price of domestic skins was 
12 per cent. less, before the graded reduction of 
duties commenced, than they have averaged since, 
while the foreign skin is now imported, of an in- 
ferior quality to those then imported, and sold at 
prices equally as high as then.” 

The same causes have reduced the prices of a 
great variety of other articles of prime necessity 
and general use. I will not, however, enlarge 
upon this topic. Nothing has been more clearly 
demonstrated by experiente than the fact that 
protection has lessened the price of commodities, 
particularly these valuable, principally, en account 
of the labor and skill bestowed in their production, 
to all who consume them. Surely, then, the duty 
is obvious to give that protection, which, while it 
promotes industry, and thus enables the laborer te 
receive an adequate remuneration for his work, at 
the same time gives to the consumer an article 
equally good, and oftentimes, indeed generally, 
much better than the imperted one at a reduced 


price. 
Fourth. This protection places us beyond the 
reach of dependence upon foreign nations for all 
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articles of necessity. It needs no argument to 
prove that such a dependence is both unsafe and 
impoverishing. It is impossible for any nation to 
prosper, which looks to other nations for a supply 
of the manufactured articles which she uses. The 
situation of Turkey, at the present time, has been 
referred to by a late writer, as affording a striking 
illustration of the position I have just stated. She 
is a Free Trade nation; and the consequence of 
the imports of British goods has been to stop her 
looms, and cause a constant drain of coin to pay 
the debt thus contracted, which has gone te fill the 
coffers of British capitalists. Mr. McCulloch, a 
great advocate of Free Trade, says that, by reason 
“ of this extraordinary importation of British goeds ; 
ef 600 looms for muslins busily employed in 
Scrutari, in 1812, only 40 remained in 1831; and 
ef 2,000 weaving establishments in Tournovo, at 
the former epoch, there were only 200 at the lat- 
ter!’? The millions thus paid annually by Turkey, 
for foreign labor, has had the precise effect which 
might have been expected. “It has destroyed her 
currency and impoverished her people.” Let other 
nations beware of following her example, by adopt- 
ing a similar course of policy, lest they also par- 
take of its fruits. 

Fifth. If, for want of proper protection, our in- 
dustry is paralyzed, the foreign baiances against us 
will be greatly increased, which it will require the 
whole specie of the country to pey. If we do not 
sustain our own agricultural, manufacturing, me- 
chanical and commercial industry, what meney and 
credit we have, must pass over to foreigners in 
return for the productions of their labor, and the 
end will be the utter prostration of all enterprise 
and all industéy at home. Eleven millions and a 
half of dollars were shipped from New-York alone 
during the fifteen months next preceding January, 
1842, to pay our foreign liabilities, among which 
were these for imported goods te a vast amount ; 
two-thirds of which were on foreign account. On 
the contrary, if suitable duties are imposed on im- 

rted articles, especia!ly such as are produced 

re, there will be a diminution of the exportation 
of the precious metals, capital will find employ- 
ment, and labor receive adequate support. 

Sixth. This leads me to remark, that this pro- 
tection will restore, or most materially and essen- 
tially aid in restoring, the currency to a sound 
state. While it will renew public confidence, 
encourage industry, enable labor to perfurm its ap- 
propriate functions with a certainty of a fair re- 
ward, reduce the imports below the exporis, and 
prevent an accumulation of debt, it will, by the 
operation of these causes, keep the specie at home, 
and restore a metallic currency, or what is equi- 
valent to it, by enabling the banks to resume with- 
out danger of ruin, or great distress to those who 
owe them. If, however, foreigners can find a 
market in the United States, they will use it, and 
draw eff our coin, and prevent a return of specie 
payments. 

The sagacity of the British manufacturer is toe 
obvious to be overlooked, and ought not to be dis- 
regarded. Having the monopoly of.the heme 
market, he does not intend to overstock it, and 
thus lessen prices by forcing the everproduction 
remaining afier all the foreign orders are executed, 
upon that market. But he sends it here. He 
sends it away because he Will not interfere with 


because he does not wish to keep it on hand, liable 
te loss er injury, and locking up so mach of his 
capital; and he sends it here, because he can do 
it expeditiously, and receive returns rapidly. He 
acts on the principle, that ‘‘a nimble sixpence is 
better than a slow shilling.” He makes the ship- 
ment here, orders a sale at auction, and receives 
returns of sales in a few days, with a bill en Lon- 
don for the nett proceeds. This he prefers to send- 
ing elsewhere, say to Brazil, which would require 
several months to realize the proceeds, or more 
remote places, which would require a still longer 
period; and this, although the profits might be 
greater. And this answers a question sometimes 
asked rather triumphantly—will the British manu- 


Certainly b will, if necessary to prevent an accu- 
mulation ir the market at home, which would re- 
duce the price there; and, consequently, it is for 
his interest to send here the balance of hia articles 
not wanted at home, nor ordered from abroad, 
although he may no: obtain a profit. Indeed it 
would be better for him to throw them into the 
sea, than to bring down the home prices, by over- 
stocking that market. Hence they are sent and 
sold here, to the advantage of the British mant- 
factarer, and to the great injury of our own ci- 
tizens. 

Seventh. This protection wiil prevent all the 
deleterious consequences which would result from 
ringing our labor down to the price of foreign 
labor. These consequences would be (as has been 
said by another) to compel our working-men to 
leave the manufactory and workshop, for they 
could net and would not compete with the Euro- 
pean operatives. The commerce asd shipping 
dependent upon the manufacturers would neces- 
sarily cease. The oil which they now use, esti- 
mated at one-third in value of the product ef our 
whale fisheries, weuld not be needed. The flour 
which the laborer new buys he weuld not purchase, 
for he would raise it; and the cotten for the home 
market would not be required; and when sup- 
planted in the Liverpoe] market, by the preduction 
in India, the planter will have no market for this 
great and important staple of ourcountry. I do not 
intend to enter apon any speculation on the sub- 
ject of India cotton. Ido not know that it will 
be brought to perfection, and be a substitute for 
the cotton of the South. But I apprehend it will, 
and that very shortly. The grounds of this opin- 
ion, and the facts in support of it, I will very 
briefly state. Although this culture was com- 
menced many years ago, it is supposed to have re- 
ceived a strorg impulse from what was believed in 
England to be a combination, a few years ago, of 
American banks, and bankers, and capitalists, to 
control the price of American cotton in the Liver- 
pool market ; and their skarp-sighted manufac- 
turers and men of business said, if the price can 
be put at eight pence the first year, it can be raised 
to ten pence the next. They believed that they 
ought net to depend upon any other country than 
one subject or tributary to Great Britain for this 
article. Cotton is as necessary, in one sense, to 


support the population of England as the bread 
which they eat, and they do not mean te rely upon 
any nation for either. If their manufacturing labor, 
cevoted to the production of fabrics of cotton, can- 
not be employed, the consequences are readily per- 








the market at home, which will reduce prices, and 


ceived. Hence it is their policy to be independent 


facturer serd goods to be sold here at a loss?, 
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ef other nations for the raw material ; and this has | 
been one of the principal reasons which has led, | 
of late years, te the employment of British capital | 
in the productien of cotten in India. They are} 
aware, too, that, in the course of human events, the 
friendly relations between us and them may be in- | 
terrupted, and their supply of cotton may be cut | 
eff. In addition to this, they believe that another 
and a profitable market will be epened to their, 
productions, and they intend to de as they always, 
have done, sustain and advance the interests of, 
their foreign pessessions. The British Govern- | 
ment has endeavered to carry ut the principle te, 
which it has uniformly adhered, of making the na- 
tion entirely independent of foreign nations, for all 
articles which it can raise or manufacture. And 
it is in pursuance of this principle that the East. 
India company has taken the culture of India cotton’ 
under its protection, and, as I believe, intends to) 
produce the results it so much desires. No sacri- 
fice on our part: ro depreciation of price submit- 
ted to by us, no temporary losses by them, will 
divert the British from their purpose. They mean, 
to be, and if so, there is great reason to believe 
they will be, independent of us as to this article. | 
They will, as soon as a supply can be obtained | 
from India, impose a discriminating duty ; and, 1 | 
apprehend, the time is not far distant, when the) 
cotton of the United States will be virtually shut 
out of the English market. The adaptation of the) 
soil of India to its culture—the cheapness of la-| 
ber—the slight difference in insurance, and the! 
equality in freight—the progressive improvement 
in the quality—the increase in the growth and ex- | 
portation—the use of all necessary capital to effect 
the object—the steady, continued perseverance of 
England, it may be expected, will accomplish what | 
that country so arxiously desires—the substitution | 
ef the cotton ef her own dominions for that of the | 
United States. 


The import of India cotton into Great | 
Britain for the year 1839, was.. .. .132,900 bales. | 


For the year 1840................. ~ 216,651 
Fer the year 1841............----.- 273,637 “ | 
The import into Great Britain for the 
month of January, 1840, was ....... 13,410 “ | 
For the month of January, 1841 ..... . 17,200 “* 
Do. do. co 49,380 “ 


I have learnt from a highly respectable souree, | 
that letters from abread estimate the whole crop| 
ef India cotton, fer exportation, for the year 1841, | 
at not less than 400,000 bales, and for the year 
1842, 600,000 bales. if these estimates should | 
prove te be correct, the time is not far distant | 
when a discriminating duty will be laid, to favor. 
the production and import of India cotton. 


May we not learn a useful lesson from the effect | 
of British competition in the preduction of indigo? 
Formerly, this was a great and valuable article of 
expert from the Southern States, but it was sup-| 
planted by the measures taken by Great Britain te | 
oo it in India, and which entirely succeeded. | 

hold in my hand an article drawn up with care, by 
avery intelligent gentleman, and published, consist- 
ing principally of authentic reports and tables, to 
an extract from which, I eall the attention of the 
Senate, and in which ke exhibits, in a very streng 
light, the parallel between the attempt of the East 
India Company, to promote the culture of indigo 
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and their present attempt in relation to the culture 
of cotton, and from which they will see the object 
of Great Britain in the culture of this article—the 
means employed, and the final results. The Ame- 
rican indigo has been entirely supplanted ; and, as 
early as 1807, 1808, the imports of the articles into 
America were nearly equal to her largest export 
in any previous year. Ina report of the proceed- 
ings of the East India Company, in relation to the 
culture of indigo, it is said— 


About the year 1747, most of the planters in Ja- 
maica, and other British pessessions in the West 
Indies, relinquished the cultivation of indigo, and 
the Spanisu and French colonies, (where the best 
kinds had been made,) continuing to export, the 
British consumption of the finer sorts was chiefly 
obtained from foreign sourees in Europe. 


When the British provinces of North America 
had broken off their connexion with the parent State, 
and the company’s territories in India had -becoie 
greatly extended, another change took place. The 
Ceurt of Directors made extraordinary efforts te 
increase the production of indigo and im wits 
quality, foreseeing that, if they succeed, the result 
would at once be highly advantageous to India and 
beneficial to this country, by ensuring a regular sup- 
ply of an artwcle essentially necessary to some of t 
most important British manufactures. Influenced 
by these views, the Court, in 1779, entered into a 
contract with a gentleman in Bengal, who was en- 
gaged in the cultivation, for a supply at prices which 
were intended to encourage the growth. Other en- 
gagements of the same kind were successively made, 
until the pone 1788. At that period, the Ceurt, taking 
review of what had been done, found that very heavy 
losses had oceurred under the existing system, but 
that the indigo produced had arrived at a considerable 
degree of perfection. The result of the inquiry was, 
a determination that the company should cease to 
purchase for at least three years, and that the trade 
should be laid open to their servants, and other per- 
sons under their protection, upon the payment of 
freight, company’s duties, and charges. This, it was 
hoped, weuld create cemapetition, and operate towards 
bringing the article to as high a state of improvement 
as possible, at the same time that it would effect a 
reductiun in the cost of manufacture. 


As a further aid in this rising trade, the company 
made large advances of money, secured, on the in- 


|| digo, on a plan of remittance to London; and this 


ceurse was followed for many years. 


In 1806, the Court saw fit to order that their com- . 


merce in indigo should be resumed in the followin 

year, by ready-money purchases to the amount o 
open to provisional extension in that 
season; and with some intermissions, the company 
continued to purchase, either in the same mode er 
by contract, for exportation to London, to a greater 
or less amount, until a short time before the expira- 
tion of the late charter. 

To assist the planter (of India) in their attempts 
to rival the superior produce of the Americans—this 
was all that was contemplated ; but happily more has 
been achieved. India, for many years past, has pro- 
duced indigo of quality surpassing that of any other 
country, and has long been the ehief source of supply 
to the rest of the world. 


Extract of aletter Jrom the Court of Directors to | 


the Governor General, dated May 1792. 


It affords us great pleasure to remark, that the ar- 
ticle, as to quality, is still increasing in reputatien. [é 
has already surpassed the Ameitcan and French, 
and there is no duubt but, by perseverance and atten- 
tion on the part of the planers, it will effectually 
rival the Spanish. 
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Imports of Indigo into Great Britain. 
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Year. Total of Im-} France. Spain. United States. Asia. West Indies. 
ports. and_ British 
Colonies. 
iiimmendion sess eset | cosese 200 151,216 25,535 | 292 949 
A altel 1,284 563 91,980 50.340 518,980 92,047 | 294.645 
Wi ildsbaes cccces 1,496,379 | 157,627 | 257 947 701,938 | 237 230 75,733 
arene $0¢ase 1,695,065 40,691 | 398.100 678,911 | 154.291 | 318,341 
ihiness oeetns 1 979,857 11,452 | 666,979 765 241 | 253,345 | 141.857 
i tndes eneees 1,880 330 17,231 | 300,643 941,927 | 363,046 62.711 
See 2,096 911 18,764 | 204,641 | 1,060,164 | 622.691 | 100190 
Ee Bibeassoerene 1,67 1,218 60,748 | 319.066 528,194 | 371 469 35 597 
Be@adesss eceee-| 1,840,815 51,222 | 355,859 626,042 | 531,619! 131,130 
In a letter deted August, 1800, is the fellowing table of the imports of indigo for the years 17 9€ 
and 1797: 
Years. Europe.} America. | India. | Total. Exports. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. 
i os fo re 200,076 451,474 | 3,897,120 | 4,548,670 | 1,939 217 
DY dinnditl noon cae j 38,818 | 352,149 | 1,754,233 2,145,200 | 3,085,728 
———————— a ee LS a 











The letter says: 

The view presented by the several particulars 
strongly illustrates the observations we have laid 
down, The imperts of 1796, contrasted with the ex 
pet show hew greatly this market was everstocked 

y the eagerness of competition ; whilst the trifling 
quantities received from America and other parts 
of Europe, in 1796, were also further reduced the 
next year by another cause, namely, the progressive 
ascendancy of Indian indigo in the course of several 
preceding seasons. 

At the same time, the exports in 1796 exceeded 
those in 1795, and the exports of 1797 rose abeve 
those of 1796 in an unexampled proportion ; whence 
it is to be clearly inferred that the Indian indigo has, 
notwithstanding the difficulties it has had to struggle 
with, obtained a very general preference throughout 
Europe, because nearly the whole of the exports of 
1797, were of that description of indigo. 

In a letter dated April, 1811, a table is given of 
the exports of indigo from Calcutta. For the sake of 
showing the completeness of the success of the cem- 
pany in supplanting all other parts of the world in the 

wth of indigo, we subjoin the table. It will be seen 
at raany of the ceuntries mentioned in a former table, 
as supplying England, are im turn supplied from her 


province. 























1805-6. | 1306-7. | 1807-8 

Chests. Chests. Chests. 

London. .... coeeaee-| 13,486 | 17,542 | 21.027 
Foreign—Europe .... 437 587 | 1,294 
America.... 477 1,548 | 3.257 

Asia & Afri. 985 2,072 |- 1,731 
Total.......-««.| 15,385 | 21,749 | 27,309 





&_ 


.From this it will be seen that, in 1807, the growth ef indi- 
go im America had been so entirel mend, that ber im- 
perts of the article nearly equalled her largest amount of 
export im any previous year. 


And now, Mr. President, who would not wish te 
prevent the injury which the country may sustain, 
in its industry and productions, by the competition 
of foreign labor and capital? Who would not de- 
sire to encourage the labor of our own people? 
And who will not be ready te say that protectien 
is a clear and obvious duty, required by the best 
and permanent interests of the country? I am 





aware that most, if net all, of those considerations 
have been urged again and again in the discussion 
of this subject, here and elsewhere. They are not 
new, nor now for the first time, stated. They have 
been often pressed upon Ame ican legislators, and 
some of them have been adverted te recently, in a 
very able article on a protective tariff and the 
principles of Free Trade, of which I have availed 
myself, as I also have of the labor of others, and of 
information communicated to me by gentlemen of 
intelligence and great respectability. They are 
sound, and will bear repetition; and they fully 
support the position I have advanced, that it is 
equally the right and the duty of Congress to af- 


ford adequate protection to all the branches of in- Ca 


dustry in which the people of this great nation are 
engaged. I shall abstain from adverting to. others 
equally conclusive, because I believe that these 
which I have mentioned are sufficient to sustain 
the principle I have advanced; and it can hardly 
be expeoted that by adding to them I can preduce 
eonviction, if I have failed to de so by what has 
already been said. I content myself, therefore, 
with repeating that, in my judgement, the power te 
protect, ard the duty to protect our own industry, 
of every descriptio», against that of foretgners, are 
clear and obvious ; and while the one is given, the 


other is required to be performed by every principle 
of justice, policy, and national in*erest. A leading | 
and governing principle, then, is PROTECTION— 
protection to every department of labor—protection 


to all the interests of the country. 


2. THIS PROTECTION IS TO BE AFFORDED BY 4 | 
PROPER ADJUSTMENT OF THE TARIFF OF DUTIES | 


ON IMPORTS. SUITABLE DISCRIMINATING DUTIES 
are to be laid with a view to this protection, and 
to secure it. 


The compromise act had its origin in the purest 
and most patriotic motives. The eminent states 


man who introduced and advocated it, and whose — 


exertions mainly contributed to its passage, 2s 


actuated by the great principle which has regulated | 
his conduct through a long life of public service— 
devotion to the best interests of his eountry. He — 








believed that, without the adoptien of such * , 


/ ae lie. rth 


If the existing laws are inadequate, 4 
they ought to be made effectual for this purpose. — 
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measure, sectional jealousies would be indulged, ! 


public excitement in some portions of the Union 
would be increased, aliemation and discord take 
the place of union and harmony, and the whele 
system of protection be immediately endangered, 
if not suddenly overthrown. Such were his opin- 
ions, and with his accustomed promptness and 
decision, he acted upon them. And by the act 
which ke recommended and supported, he intended 
te accomplish, and believed he had accomplished, 
the great objects which he deemed so important, 
viz: the restoration ef peace and harmony to all 
sections of the Union, and at the same time the 
maintenance, both in theory and practice, of the 
great doctrine of protection—declaring that if it 
should be feund thereafter, that some articles 
should need further protection than was given by 
the act, it would be extended te them in a spirit of 
harmony and compromise. At that time I was a 
member of the Flouse of Representatives. I, with 
others, entertained a different opinion from the 
friends of the cempromise act, in relation to the 
policy of that act. We voted against it. We 
believed that it would faii to give all that protec- 
tion which the best interests of the whole Union 
demanded ; and that when the peried should ar- 
rive at which it would go into full operation, some 
most important branches of industry would mate- 
rially suffer, and others be entirely prostrated. We 
did not feel willing so to vote, as afterwards to ask 
of those who differ from us,as a matter of courtesy, 
favor, or compromise, that which we deemed due 
to the national welfare and prosperity. Such were 
eur opinions, honestly entertained, as to the event- 
ual operation of the act upon a portion of the 
labor and industry of the country. And we in- 
dulged in no serious apprehensions of danger to 
the integrity and harmeny of the Union, from the 
then existing feeling in some portions of it We 
believed that the excitement would pass away, 
and that the descendants of those whe contributed 
to the establishment of our national independence, 
and who were among the first to enter into that 
compact which constitutes our national Ursion, 
would not be the first to violate it. Actuated by 
these considerations, we used all honorable means 
to prevent the passage of the act. We failed. It 
was passed and became a law, and we have ever 
since obeyed it. But I consider its provisions open 
to repeal or alteratiun. 

The Senator from Kentuky (Mr. Cray) said, in 
the debate in 1833, that “‘ the bill contains no ob- 
ligatorvy pledges; it could make none; none were 
attempted. The power over the subject is in the 
Constitution, put there by those whe formed it, 
and liable te be taken out only by an amendment 
of the instrument. The next Congress, and every 
succeeding Congress, will undoubtedly have the 
power te repeal the law whenever they may think 
proper. Whether they will exercise it or not will 
depend upon a sound discretion, applied to the 
state of the whole country, and estimating fairly 
the consequences ef the repeal, buth upon the 
general harmony and common interests.”’ 

If the act would promote what I consider the 
essential interests of the country, [ would continue 
it in foree, so far as my vote would effect it. If I 
believe its provisions, or any of them, to be inju- 
rious to the general welfare, I shall endeavor to 
procure their modification or repeal. In my action 
en this subject, I shall treat this law as I will 
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others—open to modification, or repeal, according 
to my views of what the public interest demands. 
\f, therefore, the performance of the great national 
duty of sustaining the several departments of pro- 
ductive industry requires, generally, a specific, in- 
stead of an ad valorem duty on imported articles— 
a discriminating instead of a horizontal Tariff— 
suitable regulations to defeat the blighting effects 
ef the pauper labor of other countries upon the 
labor of our own citizens—cash duties—all of 
which I believe are required—I shall advocate, 
and vote for them, and fer such other measures as 
may be necessary and proper to give ADEQUATE 
PROTECTION to the industry, productions, and ether 
interest of the country, notwithstanding one or 
ravre of them may be deemed to be inconsistent 
with the compromise act. 


I have thought it due to the occasion, due to 
myself in explanation of my vote against that act 
in 1833, due to the feelings and wishes of my con- 
stituents, that I should, in this public manner, an- 
nounce my determination to vote for such a Tariff 
of duties as will accomplish the great purpose I 


|| have indicated, although it should interfere with 


the act referred to. No principle of plighted faith, 
ne agreement by way of compromise, no stipula- 
tion, express or implied, imposes on me the duty 
to adhere to the principles of that act, if in its 
operation I think it will prove injurious to the in- 
terests of the country. I shall endeaver to carry 
into full effeet the principle contained in the resolu- 


| tion adopted by the Legislature of my own Com- 


monwealth, at. its session in May last, ‘ that both 
justice and sound policy, do now require that the 
revenues necessary to the United States be derived 
from discriminating duties, levied on such foreign 
commodities as do and shall come into competi- 
tion with similar commodities whose manufacture 
or production has been thus introduced and estab- 
lished in our country, so far as shall be needful to 
their preservation and prosperity.” And that I 
shall maintain the foregoing principle by the prac- 
tical application of another resolution of the same 
Legislature, which is fully sustained by the present 
condition ef our finances—that “ the adequate en- 
couragement ard protection of domestic industry do 
not require excessive duties on foreign productions, 
but only that the necessary amount of revenue be 
fairly distributed among and levied on such articles 
uf foreign growth and manufacture as will best 
favor and sustain the great and established occupa- 
tions and interests of the people.” I believe such 
a principle, so carried out, will produce the best 
results to the whole country, and every portion of 
it. And I concur in a third resolution adopted at 
the same time by the same body—-“ that any unto- 
ward influence which our discriminating duties 
may exert upon the ability of foreign nations to 
pay for the staple preductions peculiar te certain 
States, is much more than compensated to those 
States—first, by the large increasing home con- 
sumption of their staple productions ; second, by 
the indisputable fact that those States which do 
not produce the staples referred to, consume a 
large proportion of the very commodities which 
are received from such foreiga nations in exchange 
for such peculiar staple productions.” 

I have thus stated three leading principles by 


which I shall be governed in my action on the 
Tarif, viz : 
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1, That adequate encouragement and protection 
are to be afforded to the manufaciures, trades, 
and productiens of our own country, and to the in- 
dustry of our own people, so as to ensure their 

reservation and prosperity. 

2. That this is to be done by suitable discrimina- 
ting duties on imports, and which, at the present 
time, are required to supply the wants of the 
Gevernment. > 

3. That these important and established occu- 
pations and interests of the people are to be thus 
favored and sustaived and upheld, although it may 
require, to accemplish it, alterations or medifica- 
tions of the compromise act. 

I have also, in a very concise form, stated some 
of the reasons why I think these principles should 
be adopted and carried out; and I shali refrain 
from a garticular analysis of that act, and alse 
from a practical application of these principles to 
any supposed Tariff bill, reserving all these mat- 
ters to be censidered when such a bill is regularly 
before us. 

I cannot, however, furbear expressing my eon- 
currence in the opinion advanced in some of the 
memorials which | have presented to the Senate, 
frem citizens of my own state, as te the effect of 
the compromise act; for I believe that many of the 
branches of industry—such as ready-made cloth- 
ing, iron, most of the manufactures of leather, 
paper, sugar, glass, &c. &c.—will not receive, un- 
der that act, the necessary apd proper protection, 
by reason of which they wil] sustain great injury ; 
and the demand for labof and agricultural pro- 
ductions dependent on ther will be greatly les 
sened, if it should not wh cease. 


I am satisfied that the duties on foreign imports, 
as fixed by existing laws, will net give revenue 
sufficient to meet the necessary and proper expen- 
ditures of the Government. The calculations on 
which I have fermed this opinion I will not now 
state, but may do se when a proper bil: is befere 
us. I will merely remark that my estimates are 
founded upor an expenditure commensurate with 
an economical administratien of the Government, 
but such an one as the preservation of the honor, 
charaeter, and interests of the nation require. 1 
am alse fully satisfied that the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands among the Siates, 
eught to be continued. The proceeds of the ceded 
lands belong to the States under the deeds of ces- 
sion, and the Constitution has given to Congress 
the full power of disposition of * the Territory or 
other property belonging to the United States ;” 
and the subject of distribution—“ one of great na- 
tional policy’—havisg been settled, ought not 
again to be opened, nor disturbed. Some, per- 
haps many, branches of industry ean be sustained 
by adhering to the spirit and principles of the 
compromise act; but | believe also that there are 
yery many others which will suffer, if it go into full 
operation; that most, if net all, of the great in- 
terests I have heretofore mentioned, will be ma- 
terially injured by reason of its provisions, if suf- 
fered to take complete effect. As to the valuation 
spoken of in the act, if it is ascertained in every 
port of the Union where goods are imported, and 
the foreign invoice is made the basis ef valuation, 
with almost any addition to it for charges, &c., 
not only*will it cease to be a home valuation, but 
all the frauds and all the evasions of the law which 
foreigners have heretofore practiced to the dimiau- 








tion of the revenue, to the acquisition of ill-gotten 
gains by them, to the breaking down of the regular 
manufactw7ers, mechanics, and agriculturis's, will 
again be in full operation, and the protection given 
to our productions and industry will be in name 
only. The form of protection may remain, but 
every vestage of the enjoyment of it will have 
vanished. I forbear, however, to enlarge upon 
this topic. I have barely referred to it, to express 
my belief that, as to many leading interests, the 
compromise act will be ineffectual to sustain them. 
[ conclude my remarks with expressing the hope 
that we shall bring, to the consideration of any 
Tariff bilt which may be presented to us, minds 
free from prejudice, excited feeling, or bias; that 
we shali all endeavor to act upon it in a truly na- 
tional spirit; and that the result of our action will 
be, to provide an adequate revenue for the wants 
of Government, and sustain, and uphold the labor, 
productions, and all the interests of every portion 
of our beloved country. If such should be the re- 
sult, we shall have done much to relieve the peo- 
ple from their embarrassments ; to open anew the 
channels of industry ; to give life and vigor to the 
diversified pursuits of labor in every employment; 
to appropriate its product to the support and cem- 
fort of eurselves and our families, instead of paying 
it to foreigners for their laber, and to hasten the 
period when we shall once more witness these days 
of national happiness and prosperity which we 
formerly enjoyed. 
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Prospects of the Tariff. 
Correspondence of The New-York Tribune. 
WASHINGTON, May 19, 1842. 


The Tariff bill will not come up until the Appro- 
priation bills ere passed. The estimates for the 
Navy will probably bé cut down. That we shall 
have a Tariff bill- before Congress adjourns, I 
have no doubt, and I feel confident that it will be 
such an one as will give Protection to American 
Industry, whether it be ealled a Tariff for Reve- 
nue or Protection, direct or incidental, I care 
not. A Tariff we must have, unless we resort to 
Direct Taxation, to meet the expenditures of the 
Government. One of your Representatives, Mr. 
McKeen, is avowedly in favor of Direct Taxation 
to meet the ordinary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. Do you know that the floors in the Patent 
Office are made of stone imported from Germany, 
and imported toe by a Connecticut man, who 
works an extensive stone quarry there? The 
stones were transported as ballast at a trifling 
cost. This, together with the low wages of Ger- 
many, enabled him to furnish the Government with 
the imported stone at a price less than he could 
afford his own, yielding him, too, a handsome profit. 
The ‘‘ Hard Currency” was sent to Germany to 
pay for the stone, and American stone-cutters de- 
prived of their labor. I hope the time is not far 
distant, if it has not already arrived, when we 
shall have a proper National feeling in regard to 
our own interests and due Protection will be ex- 
tended to all branches of American Industry. 
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